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Vote for UGEQ referendum 
overwhelming at open meeting 


by Peter Shaw 

A motion to call a referendum on whether 
SGWU should terminate its UGEQ member- 
ship was discussed and consequently passed 
at an open meeting of the Students’ Associa- 
tion on Wednesday. 

The motion was presented by Mr. Harvey 
Oberfeld, a founding member of COLD. (Com- 
mittee in Opposition to Leftist Demonstration), 
to the meeting being chaired by Chuck Axlerod, 
the S.A.’s internal vice-president. 

The over 730 people attending were, in com- 
parison with other big-issue meetings in Sir 
George’s recent past, relatively orderly. Unfor- 
tunately, fervent waving of Canadian flags com- 
plemented with much approving applause, add- 
ed a note of racism. And further, though at the 
beginning speakers from the extreme rear of the 
auditorium could be easily heard without voice 
amplification, it soon became difficult for anti- 
referendum speakers to have their say, although 
microphones were in use. 

The motion places the referendum on Wed- 
nesday, November 29 and Thursday November 
30 since a proposed amendment adding one 
week to the discussion period between now 
and the commencement of voting, was defeated. 

. Speakers for the amendment pointed out 
the admitted ignorance amoung students con- 
cerning UGEQ, adding that a longer discussion 
period could only allow further airing of the 
issues. The difference between a rational and 
an emotional discussion was stressed. 

Speakers against the amendment, pointed 
out that with an extended period of debate stu- 
dent factions for UGEQ would have more time 
to spread pro-UGEQ propoganda. 

The voting students decided that the student 
body would be adequately educated on the mat- 
ter by November 29. 

This discussion period was scheduled to al- 
ternate pro-and anti-referendum speakers. The 
pro-referendum speakers were divided into two 
camps: those whose goal was a democratic 
ascertainment of student opinion and those who- 
se object was procuring Sir George’s succession 
from the Quebec student union. . 

Speakers from the latter camp of pro-referen- 
dumers stressed the undesireability of UGEQ’s 


being politically active and in one person’s mind, 
the necessity of Sir George exercising its right 
to a referendum. 

The anti-referendum speakers warned students 
of the implications involved in Sir George alienat- 
ing itself from the union representing all other 
Universities in the province, since the admitted 
imperfections of UGEQ, and also of the educa- 
tional system in Quebec could best be refom-- 
ed for Sir George’s advantage from within UGEQ 
while leaving a franchise. The fact that effective 
discussion and ascertainment of facts on UGEQ 
does not necessitate a referendum was pointed 
out. 

The final vote, counted by members of the 
Garnet Key Society and the Ombudsman Mi- 
chel Lowley and his assistant Garry Comberg, 
was announced as 632-FOR: 98-AGAINST, 
with 8 abstentions. ~ 

Originally it was decided to limit the atten- 
dance to 600 because of fire regulations; how- 
everit was decided, because of opinion from 
the audience, to allow everyone in. In this way 
groups of students burst into the auditorium 
without having their I.D.’s checked to ascer! 
tain whether they were SGWU students. 

An aura of confusion hung over voters as the 
question “What are we voting for?” was shout- 
ed several times. 

All members of the Council Executive voted 
for the referendum except Axlerod who, as 
Chairman, was to vote only when a decision 
rested on his one vote. 


Students not present from the beginning of 
discussion on the motion were not given a vote 
on the grounds that they had not been complet- 
ely informed of the issue. 

All non-students present - such as Victor 
Rabinovitch, intemational vice-president of 
UGEQ and a few faculty members were se- 
gregated from the voters. 

The meeting ended on a raucious note when 
a member of COMFRU (Committee for a Free 
University) appealed to students for support 
to McGill’s sit in opposing the proposed trial of 
the McGill DAILY’S managing board. His voice 
was drowned out by shouts reaching an alarm 
ing volume. 
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While a demonstfation in 
front of the Administration 
Building of McGill Universi- 
ty continued last night, thir- 
ty students were served with 
summonses to appear before 
the Senate Committee on Stu- 
dent Discipline for failing to 
remove themselves from the 
office of Principal H. Rocke 
Robertson. 

Sixty students broke into 
Robertson’s office at 8:30 
p.m. last night after he had 
refused to discuss the Daily 
situation with them. 

Robertson, who had plead- 
ed with the students to leave 
his office, became infuriated 
whenhis request was denied. 

After the summonses had 
been served, a corps of Mont- 
real Police gathered outside 
the building, and later enter- 
ed when the demonstrators 
were asked to leave. 

Early this morning, the po- 
lice violently engaged the 
crowd outside the building 
in a scuffle when they were 
told to move back. 

One of the demonstrators, 
SDU Chairman Stan Gray, was 
struck by policemen and car- 
ried off in a paddy wagon to 
Station 10 along with two 
other students. As of 3:30 
a.m., no charges had been 
laid by the police. 


Summons Charges 
Disobedience 


The students were present- 
ed with the summons by the 
University Vice-Principal (A- 
cademic) Michael Oliver. 


McGill students face 


charges after sit-in 


Photos: John Rideout 


demonstrate 
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The students were present- 
ed with the following sum- 
mons: 

“You are summoned to ap- 
pear before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Student Discipline 
on a date and time to be de- 
termined not less than two 
days from the time of receipt 
of this summons to answer 
to a charge that you have 
failed to leave the Adminis- 
tration Building after having 
been requested to do so by 
Building Manager George 
Grimson under the terms of 
Section 2, Article 3 (a) of the 
Student Discipline Code’’. 
November 9, 1967. 

Students who remained in 
the Principal’s office were 
requested to give their na- 
mes and [.D. numbers. Those 
who didn’t comply were pho- 
tographed for identification, 
but eventually their names 
were obtained. 

Maxwell Cohen, Dean of 
the Law Faculty, addressed 
the assembled demonstrators 
and told them they were in- 
terrupting with the values of 
order on the McGill campus. 

“Democratic self govern- 
ment for staff and students 
here is probably the most ad- 
vanced in Canada’’, Cohen 
said. ‘‘The University has 
the right to interfere when it 
hurts the University’s good 
standing’’. 

Replied an angry student, 
‘“‘We shouldn’t have to ac- 
commodate the University 
Administration’’. 

At 3:15 a.m., the demons- 
trators in Robertson’s office 
were to vacate the building. 
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m.. NOW , LISTEN... YOU 
f GO OUT AND BUY 
= RUGGERSUGGER 
SOAP!! NOW! 


Georgiantics 





by Marty Charney 


TODAY 


ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA: A Bell Telephone 
seminar with a panel of engineers in Bell Canada’s Toll Area Eng- 
ineering Dept. will discuss the responsibilities of the Engineer in 
Industry. Each Engineer will explain the details of his job and the 
type of work undertaken by his department. All welcome in H-920 
at 1:00 p.m. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE SOCIETY: Mr. Laurier Lapierre will 
be speaker on Quebec’s nationalism in H-937 at 1:00 p.m. All stu- 
dents will be there? 


SIR GEORGE LITERARY SOCIETY: Younger poets series 
poetry reading will be held in the Men’s lounge at 8:30 p.m. Fifty 
cents at the door. Tyndale Martin and Arnold Sholfler will read 
their works. Open to all. 


MIXED BADMINTON: Come and exercise in the Y.M.C.A. 
at 7:30 p.m. 


CSA: See! Roy Preston and The Inn Crowd plus Lloyd and 
The Village Squires at the Bonaventure Hotel. The Commerce 
Week Enterprise Ball starts at 8:30 p.m. Dress semi-formal. 


S.N.A.X.: We need Folksingers! Original one act plays! actors! 
and you! If you have ever had a play you wanted to act in, would 
you believe direct? Be in H-647 and suggestions are accepted. 


LIBERAL CLUB: Meeting in H-537 at 1:00 p.m. 
DEBATING UNION: Will hold a meeting in H-520 at 1:05 p.m. 


GEORGIAN PLAYERS: Will hold a rehearsal in Birks Hall at 
10:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. 


WEST INDIAN SOCIETY: A social evening is to be held in 
the Willingdon Room of the Y.M.C.A. from 7-ll p.m. to record 
the Christmas broadcast. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER Il 


BIOLOGY CLUB: There will be a field trip to Mount Tremblant 
Park which leaves from the front of the Hall Bldg. at 7:00 A.M. 
The Cost is $2.00 and busses arrive back at approxomately 7:00 
p.m. Further info is available from the Biology Dept. Offices H- 
1225. 


B’NAI B’RITH HILLEL: The Dance of the Season will be held 
from 8-00 p.m. - 1:00 a.m. on the Mezzanine. Dance to the rhythm 
of the “Organized Confusion” band. There will be refreshments 
and .50¢ for members, $1.25 for non-members. 


FILM SOCIETY: Cine themes - “All Quiet on The Western 
Front” for all World One fans in H937 at 8:00 p.m. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


SCIENCE STUDENTS’ ASSOCN.: Dr. M. Whitehead of Mc- 
Gill will be the speaker on “Nuclear Quadruple Resonance” in 
H-930 from 1:15-2:15. The talk will be of particular interest to all 
Chemistry students from first to fourth year. 


DIALOGUE: This Dialogue will consider “The Asthetics of 
Evil” with Prof. Audrey Brune of the English Dept. and John Ross- 
ner of the Religion Dept. It will be in 635 at 1:00 p.m. 


ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI: A general meeting for all 1968 
graduating classes in H-HO at 1:00 p.m. the meeting is being held 
to elect the Grad Class Executive for the class of ‘68. Nomina- 
tions are now open and should be turned in at H-634. Each nomi- 
nation must be accompanied by a letter of consent from the nomi- 
nee. 


» BUT LZ DON'T LIKE 
RUGGERSUGGER SOAP. 
FE LIKE MUGGERHUGGER 
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The last of the current se- 
ries of Dialogue in Depth, 
(Discussions of religious and 
aesthetic experience) will take 
place on Tuesday Nov. 14th. 
1.00 p.m. room H-635 and will 
be on the subject: ‘THE AES- 
THETICS OF EVIL’. Speakers 
will be Prof. Audrey Brune, 
English Literature Dept. and 
Prof. John Rossner, Religion 
Dept. 

eae 

Dialogue program promote 
an exchange of ideas and co - 
cerns, a meeting of minds at 
the borderlines of university 
disciplines and religious com- 


mitment. 
aan 


Dialogue in Depth will con: 
23rd, 


tinue on Thursday Nov. 
1:00 p.m. with a program enti- 
tled LIKE A TENDER PLANT 
(The bases of pacifism) the 
first under the general heading 





DISPENSING 
1460 SHERBROOKE ST. W. 
(corner of Mackay St.) 


842-3809 





Mildoun & Morris IJuc. 








‘Commitment and Politi- 
which will also 
‘Man: 
‘Pro- 


of 
cal Conceo ’ 
include program on 
Political Animal’ and 
tiles of Mass Action’. 
eee 
The Department of Histo- 
ry is presenting Professor John 
Laffey of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
in “France and the far east 
in the nineteenth century” 
Friday, Nov. 10 at 4 PM in H- 
420. 
eRe 
Tickets for the International 
Series and Cine Themes, being 
presented by the Film Socie- 
ty, are now on sale in both 
the Norris and the Hall Build- 
ings. They can be obtained 
from the respective receptio- 
nists in the two buildings. 
Ett 
Laurier Lapierre will be 
addressing the Political Sci- 





OPTICIANS 
BRANCH 
SEAFORTH MED. BLDG. 
3550 COTE DES NEIGES RD. 






will be on campus 





RATES: Classified Adversiting rates are 
75¢ for one insertion and $1.25 for the 
same insertion in two consecutive is- 


“to roo 


mitted on vy. 231-3 (in the 
fices) of the Hail Building. 
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FOR SALE 





GUNS-SAVAGE ove -unde 
Matte aoe ‘old trigger. w/i box 20 am mo., 
".D. case. fi. 937-30362n00 -3 p.m. 


SKIS Hart Galaxy ! ., get condition, ee 
fe) 


able price, also "Tyr lace boots-sz. Il. 
Abracen, 748-9078, after 6 p.m. 


TUTOR WANTED 





HIGH-STANDING senior students or lec- 
ture for freshman. Tutoring in math, che- 
mistry, & english. 2 hours each subject per 
we k. Phone 626-0665. 

“WANTED student to tutor O.R. 4ll, contact 
Morton Goldstein, MWF, H-605 - 11:45, N- 
408, TT 1:00 P.M. (731-5386) will pay $5/hr. 





MISC. 





WANTED nates (preferably typed) for Na- 
seh Science 210 and Humanities 2/0. Call 
489-2722, after 5.00. 


CONCERNING a Mr. Hardy or Harding 
that bought a ping pong table re Call 
Lawrieat 334-1085, after 6. Importa 


DRIVE to New York needed me ae le. 
Leaving Friday Noy.10. Phone Jim, 738-9487. 


FRAMUS, 6-string steel guita . New and in 
good conditio . Reasonably priced. Please 
call Clara at 681-9648. 


= ene 
ence Society on “Quebec Na- 
tionalism’’ on Friday, Nov. 10th 
at 1:00 p.m. in Room H-937, If 
you can’t make it, take out 
one of your tapes of his old 
speeches. One thing about 


Laurier, he’s consistent. 
see 


RALPH A. COHEN 
LAWYER 


1255 Phillips Square 
Room 200 
PHONE UN. 1-5511 





November 24 


to interview students 


for regular and summer employment 


in the 


Geology, Geophysics, Engineering* 
and Financial* Departments 


*Regular only 


Appointments may be made at the Placement Office 


Mobil Oil Canada, Ltd. 


Box 800 - 





Calgary, Alberta 
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Bergeron sees Quebec-Viet similarities 





BERGERON 


Professor Léandre Bergeron 
of the French department, spea- 
king at the fourth in a series 
of lectures on Vietnam, said 
that although the Vietnamese 
struggle did not necessarily pa- 
rallel that of Quebec, certain 
similarities are present. 

“Seperatism is not distinct 
from Vietnam,” said Bergeron. 
“Both are fighting for their 
liberation. Young Quebecois 
and young Vietnamese feel 
that they have been colonized. 
As the Vietnamese want Viet- 
nam for themselves - not for 
France or for the United Sta- 
tes - so do the French Cana- 
dians want Quebec for the Que- 

z becois’’. 

& “In Quebec, the clergy once 
W provided a controlling link 
UO between England and the colo- 
>nies, To-day, the lay bourgeoi- 
5 se of Quebec is linked to En- 
3 glish-speaking Canada and to 
‘ American Capitalism and is 
2 not really interested in Que- 


bec.” Bergeron declared that 
this is analagous to the Saigon 
bourgoise being tied to the U- 
nited States. 
Confederation Not The Answer 
As Bergeron sees it, Confe- 
deration, in its present form, 
is not a pact between equals 
but the granting of a limited 
power and cultural freedom to 
Quebec. 

“The radical elements in 
Quebec want the real freedom 
that comes with economic in- 
dependence. The rest of Cana- 
da has not opted to reverse 
the trend of American econo- 
mic domination. Therefore 
Quebec must liberate herself. 

He indicated that only then 
will political and cultural in- 
dependance be possible. Berge- 
ron illustrated this point by 
saying that “to speak of cultu- 
ral independance is eyewash- 
folklore. In these terms Viet- 
nam must do the same thing in 
order to liberate herself from 


the United States. 

While entertaining ques- 
tions, he was asked “Assuming 
that a revolution in Quebec 
is successful, where would the 
Seperatist Government get the 
money to run its economy? 
Bergeron replied that since the 
wealth of a country belongs 
to its people, Quebec would 
only need to expropriate its 
natural resources which are 
presently being exploited by 
American interests. 

He offered a positive ap- 
proach to French-English rela- 
tions saying, “English speaking 
Canadians must realize that 
they are being colonized by the 
United States. They must then 
decide to buy Canada back. 
Most important of all”, he ad- 
ded, “English Canadians must 
also realize that as Canada 
should be for Canadians, so too 
should Quebec be for the Que- 
becois.” 

by Doug Long 





Council in favor of referendum, UGEQ 


by Karen Smith 


Despite the fact that a refe- 
rendum has been called to de- 
cide whether to affim or reject 
Sit George’s position in UGEQ, 


the Executive Committee mem- 
bers of the SA indicated that 
they feel the interests of the 
students could best be served 
through UGEO. 

All felt that the Open Meet- 


GEORGIAN 
. to hold conference 


The georgian 1s holding a one-day conference on Satur- 


day, November 11. 


It is obvious that something has been lacking in The geor- 
gian organization. Could this be due to lack of staff? Yes! 
The present staff is overburdened and for this reason, we 
urge all staff that signed up at the beginning of the year and 
who have not been very active, as well as all interested new- 


comers, to attend. 


Recently, the issue of communication has come up in Sir 


George and now McGill. An 


important function of the Uni- 


versity is to educate people and communications is a very 
important method by which to achieve this end. The geor-. 
gian is a means of communication on campus. If you want to 
help the university to progress then it is your duty to attend 


this conference and play an 


active role in The georgian. 


The conference is going to be dealing with the overall 
as well as the specific duties of the newspaper and individuals 
connected with it. By having an intimate group, we can func- 
tion much more effectivly. By knowing our needs and func- 
tions, we need not wast time on trivia and appropriating 


assignments. 
Conference time will be 11 
office. 


:00 AM exactly, in the georgian 


Gerald Clark, the Associate Editor of the Montreal Star 


will be present. 





Social 


Science 


210 


106 texts, SURVEY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, are 
urgently needed by students now enrolled In the 


course. Please sell or 
negotiate! Room H-937 


loan us your text. Let's 
- Tuesday and Thursday 


1.15 p.m. and Alumni Auditorium (H.-110) Wed- 


nesday 8.30 p.m. 





ing and subsequent vote held 
in the auditorium on Wednes- 
day only showed that the stu- 
dents wanted UGEQ to realize 
that Sir George had grievances. 

Asked if he thought Sir Geor- 
ge students would decide to 
withdraw from UGEOQ at the 
referendum November 29 and 
30, SA president Jeff Chipman 
said, “I hope they won’t, but 
they must make the decision 
for themselves’’. 

“I think this vote was an 
indication they would like to 
express their opinion, not get 
out of UGEQ.”’ 

Chipman’s main concerm 
now is that the students be 
informed on the facts pro and 
con UGEQ and he is certain 
the referendum will provide 
students with these facts. 

Vice-president Sherry Ru- 
binstein and Internal Vice- 
President Chuck Axelrod also 
indicated that the Open Meet- 
ing was a chance for students 
to express their opinions on 
UGEQ. 

Extemal Vice-President Jean 
Sicotte thinks as well that stu- 
dents won’t withdraw: “I think 
the referendum will help clari- 
fy the students’ position”. 
COMEFRU president, Rae La- 
zanik, said there was a confu- 


Typists Needed 


The georgian is presently 
setting up a typing and se- 
cretarial pool. Anyone who 
can spare a few hours (or 
more) a week is asked to 
contact Head Secretary Ca- 
rol Lee at the georgian of- 
fice. 

Prospective typists are 
also invited to the georgian 
conference to be held this 
Saturday November 11, 
from 10.00 am in the geor- 
gian office. 


sion of issues at the meeting. 
“Most of the students supported 
UGEOQO but voted for a referen- 
dum because the felt they must 
support democratic action”, 

Student opinion was mixed. 

‘T think this meeting sho- 
wed everyone will vote to get 
out of UGEQ at the referen- 
dum”, said one. 

Another student stated that 
Sir George won’t withdraw. He 
felt students realized the aims 
of UGEQ were good in helping 
universities fight against go- 
vernment and administration. 

When asked if he would re- 
sign his council position, should 
the motion to withdraw be pass- 
ed, Sicotte said, ‘In my opi 
nion, I think Council would re- 
sign,I knowI personally would’’. 

He further states that “at least 
three members” would resign. 

Other Executive Council 
members, Chipman, Rubens- 
tein and Axekridm declined to 
comment on their future if the 
referendum question succeeds. 





Bishops University 
to consider 
joining UGEQ 


LENNOXVILLE (CUP) — 
Bishops University is consi- 
dering joining the Union Gene- 
rale des Etudiantes du Quebec. 

If they do, they will be the 
last. of the English-speaking 
universities to do so. 

McGill, Sir George Williams, 
Loyola and Marianopolis are 
all members. 

Student council passed a re- 
commendation Monday which 
was made in a report presen- 
ted to council by external af- 
fairs chairman Nancy Brodie. 

The report said education 
is a provincial responsibility 
and in Quebec only UGEQ re- 
presented the students to the 
government. 





Jeannette M. Cayford 
TYPING SERVICE 


Professionally Typed Essays 
Reports — Theses — Resumen 
Manuscripts — Duplicating 
Notes photacapied 









Spelling Corrections Free 
Special Rates for Students 


1010 St. Catherine West 
Room 642, UN. 6-9052 









COMPUTER DATING | 


' CALL 044-0902 (24 brs) OR MAIL COUPON 


Compadate, PO Box 159 Victoria Sta, mule t 

Please send free bopklet on campeter 

dating te: 
a 


RM Arete acd pre ne 
(Please priat) H 


DONOVAN’S 
Caters to. Georgians, 
LARGE 
ASSORTMENT 
CORDS 
JEANS — PANTS 
5 min. service 
on pant finishing 
Alterations Free 
to SGWU students 


DONOVAN’S 
MEN SHOP INC. 


1608 St-Catherine st. W 
(at Guy) 


932-7718 





CLAS SII€ 
paperbacks 


Why wait in line when 
we are just around the 
corner with the largest 
selection of paperback 
books in North America. 
Ask our friendly person- 
nel to help you find the. 
books you require for 
all your hi-brow or Io- 
brow needs. Visit us to- 
day or drop in between 
classes and browse 
around. 


1327 St. Catherine St. W 
844-172] 





CAUTION! 


Once you've tried our juicy, 
savoury, succulent southern 
frie 


SPARE RIBS 


it may become a habit 
ay 


1201 Guy St. 


(just below St. Catherine) 


YES 
WE DELIVER 
CALL 
931-3811 
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_ UGEQ: Oui : 


Last issue, THE GEORGIAN suggested that there 
was no question as to our membership in U.G.E.Q. 
Obviiously, there is a question since the motion in 
favour of holding a referendum passed by a plurali- 
ty of over 500 votes. 


We also suggested last issue, that if Georgians felt 
there was a valid concern about our participation, 
then this should be resolved through a referendum. 
There was no intention, as has been implied, that 
THE GEORGIAN favours anti-democratic principles. 


No apology is necessary for the stand taken by this 
paper on wether or not a referendum should be held, 
but there does seem to be a great deal o confusion 
as to what are the real issues involved in the referen- 
dum, consequently it is difficult for anyone to speak 
about U.G.E.Q. without being misinterpreted, or ha- 
ving someone from “the other side''distort statements 
to suit their own cause. 


We must approach the question in the following 
way if a rational, intelligent decision is to be made 
at the end of the month: 


Sir George was committed to U.G.E.Q. in 1965 
by a student council decision that was upheld by a 
slim majority in an open meeting of the Students’ 
Association. 


Last year, Sir George was only peripherally involved 
in the workings of that organization, and consequent- 
ly, did not provide adequate representation of Sir 
George students views at policy meetings. 


This year, after the U.G.E.Q. sponsored visit of three 
Vietnamese students which saw organized heckling 
throughout the meeting, the Committee in Opposi- 
tion to Leftist Demonstrations (COLD) organized a 
petition to call for an open meeting of the Students’ 
Association for the purpose of deciding wether or not 
a referendum should be held on the subject of this 
university's participation in the provincial union. 


Organized political groups on this campus all favou- 
red the holding of a referendum, including COLD, 
COMERU, the Rational Students Movement, and The 
Students’ Association Council. 


We are now at the stage of preparing to acquaint 
ourselves with facts about the provincial organiza- 
tion, its guiding philosophies, the specific policies 
it has assumed since Sir George first joined, and what 
exactly can be gained by remaining in U.G.E.Q. 


The important consideration that everyone concer- 
ned with this issue must face, is that U.G.E.Q. is a stu- 
dent union aimed at collective bargaining with the pro- 
vincial government and with furthering co-operative 
action on the part of all Quebec Students. Policy at 
U.G.E.Q. is decided on the basis of representation by 
population. The number of students attending a uni- 
versity, classical college, or technical school deter- 
mines the number of votes it has at each policy mee- 
ting. 


What must be decided by Sir George students in 
three weeks is wether or not we want to retain a voi- 
ce in the formulation of U.G.E.Q. policy. This is the 
only question. The issue must not be confused with ra- 
cism, or provincial or federal politics. This can be dis- 
cussed in policy meetings and the Sir George Williams 
delegation can argue our point of view if there is a 
difference of opinion. 


The referendum has been called for, not on the ba- 
sis of U.G.E.Q. policies, but rather on whether we will 
continue to retain a voice in the formulation of poli- 
cies. 


THE GEORGIAN feels that this is a valuable asset that 
‘if lost, would seriously retard the development of Sir 
George, and hamper its attempts to co-operate with 
other universities in this province. 





The Quiet Leftist 


Editor, the georgian: 

In the November7 edition 
of your paper you printed a 
letter by Dr. David Andres 
of the Psychology Department. 


Concerning Vietnam he con- 
trasted the behavior of stu- 
dents who listened to the NLF 
spokesmen and those who lis- 
tened to Madame Labine. He 
commented on the fact that 
the pro-American audience 
was uncivilized and unintel- 
ligent because it did not allow 
the NLF speakers to state 
the views; on the contrary 
the anti-Americans who came 
to listen to Madame Labine 
generally acted like human 
beings. Of course, what he 
says is true, but shouldn’t we 
take into account the fact that 
the two spokesmen were vast- 
ly different? The three ‘stu- 
dents’ were too close to the si- 
tuation and the student reac- 
tion even it deplorable can be 
accounted for. Madame Labi-: 
ne, on the other hand is a French 
journalist and it is not surpri- 
sing that emotional outbursts 
did not accompany her speech. 
I wonder what would what 
would have happened Dean 
Rusk or one of South Vietnam’s 
generals come to state the A- 
uiertican position. I say that the 
Sir George contingent of anti- 
Americans would have put on a 


editorial 


Letters to the Editor 


good show of heckling, shout- 
ing and boorish behavior. 
Jim ROBERT 


A Commerce Activist 
Editor, the georgian: 

I wish to take exception to 
the remarks attributed to me in 
Friday’s georgian It indicates 
that speaking on behalf of 
“Activist Commerce Students’ 
I said that “the strike was res- 
ponsible and justified consi- 
dering the entire issue”. I be- 
lieve that the student actions 
of oct 26 was a regulated pro- 
test that was orderly and at 
all times under control. 


I was pleased to observe 
that “the georgian” took a 
positive and significant stand 
on the bookstore issue. It is 
to be hoped that it will conti- 
nue to seek solutions to pro- 
blems internal to the Univer- 
sity before attempting to re-: 
solve international issues. 


Howard Hoppenheim 


The word is... 


Editor, the georgian: 


Our word for today is CAFE- 
TERIA: Defined by Webster as 
a ‘‘self-service restaurant or 
lunchroom’’, 


There should be no incidents 
of students gabbing around the 


The Radio Rag 


A local radio program (sic) unusually yclept "The 


Hotline” (ain't that a bitch!) has of late provided a 
1orum for uninformed discussion regarding the plight 
of McGill Daily Editors Peter Allnutt and Pierre For- 
nier and columnist John Fekete. The host, whose dai- 
ly gospel is evenly divided between inane drivel and 
incoherent belches, has entered the fray headlong, 
but, without proper reference. 

The improbable Mr. Burns would do well to restrict 
his limited knowledge to less sophisticated subjects 
than satire. The hapless fellow is usually gravely 
misinformed on most subjects, and his most recent re- 
velations to his legions of mindless parishioners on- 
ly confirms his ignorance. 


‘the georgian 
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table ‘‘by the hour(s)’’ or stu- 
dent(s) spreading books over 
tables for the purpose of doing 
HOMEwork. 


The cafeteria has been pack- 
ed almost every night I have 
been there with students doing 
everything (almost) but eating 
or drinking. PLEASE, give us 
EVENING STUDENTS a chan- 
ce. After all, we do have some 
right to eat there, too! 

J.R. Cobb 


Read it 


Editor, the georgian: 


The rest of this letter is for 
the student who is concerned 
with the future of Sir George 
If you are apathetic; and most 
of you probably are, read a dif- 
ferent article. 


On October 11, I was fortu- 
nate enough to see Chuck 
\xelrod, the internal vice- 
president of Sir George. My 
aim was to get the backing 
of a member of the Student 
Council for a plan which I 
proposed. After the meeting 
it became very clear to me 
that the Student Council does 
not represent the voice of the 
student. 


At this meeting with Chuck 
Axelrod, I proposed forming 
one committee which is respon- 
sible for only intra-university 
activities. That is, a committee 
that will look after such items 
as bus fares, book prices, cafe- 
teria prices and food quality, 
and finally the statements that 
the Student Council makes on 
behalf of all students. This last 
item is very important. The 
Council cannot represent all 
the students. When a vote is 
taken, the Council does not 
give a damn about the opinion 
of the majority of students. 
This method is wrong and must 
be corrected. Of course, Axel- 
rod refused me time and time 
again. 


My suggestion to you is that: 
a committee be formed consis 
ting of an unlimited number of 
undergraduate students. This 
committee should have the 
right to one vote at Council 
meetings. The direction of this 
vote will be based on the deci- 
sion of the majority of students 
at a general committee mee- 
ting. That way, our voice will 
be ear and a check against the 
Council will exist. 


In addition, some students 
will form groups who will chase 
the rats out of Sir George. The 
only way to do this is by having 
the power to take action. Stu- 
dents can gain this right by ma- 
king themselves heard. Let us 
clean up our institution and 
make it fit for educational 
purposes. 


Earl Fixman 
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Varsity sparks comment with Krassner story reprint 


Daily reprint from last May’s Realist magazine has 
spread to the Universitv of Toronto campus. 


The Varsity, U of T’s campus paper, Wednesday 
carried a front-page banner news story on the McGill 
controversy in which it quotes verbatim from the 
last few paragraphs — the contentious ones -- of the 
Daily reprint. 


CAPUT, the U of T’s highest &cademic discipli- 
nary committee, Jas called an emergency meeting 
for Monday, November 12, to discuss the issue. 

Bob Parkin, Varsity general manager, told Cana- 
dian University Press the story was handled as straight 
news copy. 


He said in order to explain the strong reaction to 
the story at the McGill campus the paper had to car- 
ry the sections which were dubbed “obscene libel” 
by McGill Principal, H. Rocke Robertson. 

He said the Toronto media has picked the Varsi- 
ty story up, including CFTO TV, which taped an 
interview in the Varsity offices Thursday morning. 


Demonstration continues 


The Toronto Globe and Mail carried a front-page 
news story on the Varsity news story, as well as an 
emotionally charged editorial entitled “Freedom of 
Expression Demands also Responsibility”. 


The editorial termed the article “By any dictio- 
nary’s standards, obscene, and by political standards. 
hateful.” 


The editorial concluded: 

The student bodies of Varsity (Toronto) and Mc 
Gill may very well be concerned about the rights 
of their representatives to express themselves, but 
they may have a larger responsibility to say whe- 
ther or not that right has been judiciously used.” 


“Are they so hooked on their right to say what 
they want that they have lost all interest in what 
they are saying? If that is the case the movement 
toward student democracry is a hoax and a sham. 
What the students are after is licence, power and 
privelege”. 

U of T Board of Governors Chairman Henry Bor- 


den termed theWarsity story “disgraceful” and “dis- 
gusting”. 

But students in general, according to Parkin, are 
not unduly disturbed. 

Student Council President Tom Faulkner said in 
a letter to acting President J.H. Sword Thursday 
that CAPUT should not act on the controversy. 

“We firmly believe that CAPUT action would be 
inappropriate since it would imply that students, 
are neither adults who can deal in responsible fashion 
with their own affairs, nor citizens ready to accept 
the protection and penalties which the law affords”. 

“The matter with which we are concerned is the 
charge of obscenity not an academic infraction,” 
the letter said. 

As yet, no non-student publication in either Mon- 
treal or Toronto has reprinted the controversial 
paragraphs of the Realist article, first reprinted 
a week ago by the McGill Daily. 

The U of T Student Council meets next Wednes- 
day. 





Daily crisis unresolved 


About one hundred McGill 
students and faculty supporters 
continue to sit-in at the Admi- 
nistration Building on the east 
side of the campus. 


The group is without the sup- 
port of any student organiza- 
tion. The McGill Students for 
a Democratic University, which 
initiated the sit-in action, has 
withdrawn its support. In a 
prepared statement, it said, 
“The SDU executive has deci- 
ded that the sit-in should be 
stopped, and that we will car- 
ry the campaigning further by o- 
wer means.’ 


‘he students occupy the first 
floor of the six-story building. 
The administration continues 
to function normally and is 
ignoring their presence. 


Various members of the fa- 
culty, including Professor Brian 
Robinson. and Professor Jon 


Frank of the English Dept., 
are leading the students in 
discussion on ‘the role of the 
student in the university’ and 
‘what is a tree university?’. 

John Smith, spokesman for 
the group, said, “We will not 
vacate the building until the 
charges against Allnutt, Four- 
nier, and Fekete are dropped.” 
The charges, as revised by 
Principal H. Rocke -Robert- 
son, accuse Peter Allnutt, edi- 
tor-in-chief, Pierre Fournier, 
supplement editor, and John 
Fekete columnist of “partici- 
pating in the publication on 
campus of an article which con- 
travenes standards acceptable 
by and in the university: name- 
ly an article in the column 
Boll Weevils, appearing last 
Friday in the supplement Flux 
the whole being incompatible 
with your status as a student 
in the university” 


Interscribe game today at 2:30 


The moment of truth has arrived for the McGill Daily 
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machine. 
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The McGill Daily crisis re- 
mains shrouded in ambiguity. 

The students Council last 
night remained adament in 
its refusal to send two dele« 
gates to the Senate Committee 
on Student Discipline despite. 
the fact that an administrati 
ve concession would empowe1 
them as full voting members. 

After a three hour debate 
the Students Council passed a 
motion to place the Daily is- 
sue in the hands of the Judicial 
Committee and to urge the Ad- 
ministration to desist from any 
further action pending the 
committee’s decision. The mo- 
tion said that, were the Judi- 
cial Committee to adjudge that 
the Daily had acted in bad 
faith, the position of Editor 
in Chief would be automati- 
cally declared vacant. 

Daily Editor Peter Allnutt 
pointed out that last year the 
Judicial Committee declared 
that the only valid reason for 
the dismissal of the Editor-in- 
Chiet was proof of baa raith not 
bad taste; and that bad faith 
is open to individual interpre- 
tation. He also said, in answer 
to factions demanding a pruge 
of the Managing Board, that 
only Council could fire him, 
the rationale for this being 
the fact that the Editor’s ap- 
pointment is ratified by the 
Students Council. Allnutt ad- 
ded, “If the issue is thrown 
to the Judicial Committee un- 








Flux Editor Pierre FOURNIER 
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NORMAND LAZURE 
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der these conditions (the cha - 
ge of bad taste) council was in 
fact dismissing him now not 
withstanding several motions 
condemning the Administra- 
tion’s attitude toward the Dai- 
ly issue 

The Council’s only apparent 
stand was one obviously in- 
fluenced by the Administr - 
tion’s policy. One motion de- 
claring that the Administration 
had acted in bad faith by in-- 
terfering before the Students’ 
Council had an opportunity 
to review the case was defea- 
ted. 


Another motion calling for 
student strike on Monday in 
pnotest of ‘‘the Administra- 
tion's attempt to force the 
Council to do’’ was also defeat- 
ed. Allnutt reiterated his stand 
of last week by saying, ‘‘I have 
made a mistake. All 1 can say 
is that I have done everything 
in my power to correct it.” 

The two-day student action 
ended last night after achei- 
ving limited success while the 
charges against Allnutt, John 
Fekete, and Pierre Fournier 
were not dropped as was ori- 
ginally hoped. The sit-in did 
manage to secure the Admi- 
nistration’s concession of an 
open trial. The executive com- 
mittee of SDU decided to end 
the protest in view of these 
Administrative concessions and 
Student Council moves. 









‘‘What are you doing for your country? Work with us or 
else...”* 





Graduating students are 
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A Frenchman from Hue, who used sometimes to 
venture into a district where the activities of the 
Vietcong had undermined Government control, 
once had the disagre able experience of being stopp- 
ed by a uniformed “Viet” officer, who suddenly 
appeared from nowhere. The officer threatened to 
take him prisoner, but in the end released him after 


SUL AO ZS PERILS PR, 
by Robert Guillain 
from Le Monde as translated in ‘‘International 


Confederation for Disarmament and Peace’’, 
published by Housman’s. 


J! oF re 


giving him a long lecture on the political aims of 
the National Liberation Front. A few weeks later the 
Frenchman was astounded to see the very same man 
at an official function, now in civilian dress in the 
midst of Government officials! 

Another example of the NFL’s strength was given 
to me by a Vietnamese teacher: 

“The authorities insist that our students should 
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help the peasant get in the harvest. As if by chance, 
the villagers who were working with them in the 
paddy fields revealed to the students that they be- 
longed to the Resistance. Now some of the students 
bicycle into the country every Sunday to meet the 
Vietcong.” 

Finally, a story from the Northern Province of 
Quangtrai. The Governor's right hand man was the 
commander of the provincial militia. He had once 
been a Vietminh but was now a convert to the anti 
Communist forces. This man was party to all the 
Governor's problems, accompanied him everywhere, 
and was very much in the public eye, with all the 
prestige of being a reformed Communist. One day, 
after six years in office, he disappeared, his mission 
accomplished:, he was a “Viet”. 

The French in Vietnam who know the country 
best, particularly those who experienced the Indo- 
China War, interpret the present situation in a way 
which, at first, I thought was unnecessarily pessi- 
mistic. But gradually I became aware of more and 
more evidence that convinced me that their version 
is probably the closest to reality. They conside, qui- 
te simply, that South Vietnam is already more than 
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VIETCONG in THE RURAL VILLAGES 





half conquered, but by an invisible army in the re- 
gions apparently under the control of the Americans. 
The Vietcong have already infiltrated the adminis- 
trative system at all levels. They have suporters in 
the police, in the army, and, no doubt, also in the 
Government. Certainly they are everywhere among 
the people. 

What really astonishes the French is the fact that 
the Americans, with only a few exceptions, do not 
want to see how far the political’ disintegration has 
gone. With no experience of Vietnam, and lacking 
subtlety in their analysis of the political situation, 
they see everything in terms of black and white. 
On one side, in full view, are the “good” Vietnamese 
who work for them and must, therefore, be their 
friends. On the other side the “baddies” who are 
not to be seen, because they are either hiding in the 
jungle or involved in secret, activities. They do not 
suspect, and indeed it is apparently beyond their 
comprehension, that the “good” and the “bad” are 
frequently the same men, and that the Vietcong are 
there underneath their noses. 

INFILTRATION 

But an essential characteristic of the Vietrramese 
situation is the Vietcong’s penetration of the Go- 
vernment system. The Vietcong have realised that 
it is in their interest not to create parallel organisa- 
tions, but to establish themselves in the official sys- 
tem, and to undermine it from within. 

The supply problems of the Vietcong are being 
solved - by the arrival of American boats. They get 
their arms from the Vietnamese army, their funds 
from the money circulating in Saigon, and even 
their police are drawn fron the ranks of the Govern- 
ment police. Their military intelligence comes lar- 
gely from members of the Government forces. 

Appearances, therefore, are deceptive; a mere 
facade. Traffic flows on the Saigon river. Not because 
the Vietcong lack the power to block it - only one 
boat would be needed - but because such an action 
would ham themselves. Hue’s metalled bridge had 
not been mined because it is useful to the “Viets”. 
Communications have been left open where it is 
temporarily more convenient to allow travellers 
and trade along them. Both can be taxed. Not far 
from Saigon, by a French plantation, uniformed 
guerrillas have been openly collecting their toll from 
exactly the same place for months, It is widely known 
that the same thing happens on the road to Dalat. 
At Kilometre 138 the Vietcong have a proper cus- 
toms post where they give receipts in return for the 
taxes they collect. About 5,000 people pass through 
the post every day, plus all Saigon’s vegetable sup- 
ply. It is estimated that the daily taking must be more 
than 700,000 piastres. 

Often a Government army patrol, which might put 
a stop to these procedings, is close by: only half a 
mile away in the case of the plantation previously 
mentioned. But the garrison does not move, for here, 
as in many other places, the army and the Vietcong 
have come to terms. This frequently happens with 
the South Vietnamese “popular force” of badly paid 
soldiers (they only earn about five pounds a month) 
who man the defence posts of the fortified villages. 
When the “Viets” are nearby they look the other 


way. In return they are left in peace. For the moment. 
It is estimated, by a Vietnamese force, that about 


ten percent of the regular army are Vietcong, and 
this is probably an underestimate. Even the highest 
ranks have been infiltrated. There is evidence that 
under Khanh’s regime two Vietcong were discover- 
ed in the highest council of the army. They were 
imprisoned without any fuss being made, and for six 
months they were forgotten, only to be released as 
model prisoners! And there are other amusing ex- 
amples of collusion. In Saigon there are secret ofii- 
ces, which issue safe conducts to Government sol- 
diers wanting to spend their leave with their families, 
who live in villages in areas controlled by the “Viets.” 

The administration is deeply infiltrated. Moreover 
the Vietnamese authorites have few illusions on this 
subject. One of Ky’s ministers, after a good dinner, 
make this startling statement: 

“What would you have me do? Forty percent of 
the personnel in my department are Vietcong.” 


Elsewhere a senior official gave me this example 
about the railways. It is impossible to run a train 
service, not only because guerrillas mine the tracks 
(on average twenty bridges in the network are blown 
up each day), but also because the railwaymen, their 
friends, help them to blow up the trains. Through 
them, the Vietcong know how the convoy has been 


arranged, and therefore, instead of blowing up the, 


trucks haphazardly, they can attack the armoured 
trucks if plans are changed at the last moment, the 
saboteurs all along the line are immediately inform- 
ed, and place their mines accordingly. 

The influence of the Vietcong in the towns is a 
big worry for the Americans, who are in a constant 
state of alert. The recent riots must have finally en- 
lightened them, for these were certainly intensified 
by the presence of Vietcong agents. In February, 
1966, it was estimated that there were 4,000 Vietcong 
cells in Saigon, organized on the basis of five men 
to a cell. These 20,000 men are both agitators and 
armed soldiers comprising the equal of one division 
stationed in the capital. It is thought there has been 
a second infiltration on Gia-Dinh, and extension of 
Saigon. 

COLLUSION 

Well-informed observors, who are not American, 
say that the Vietcong infiltration of the administra- 
tion in Hue is so complete that no decision in the 
town is made without their knowledge; or indeed 
their agreement. Their agents, working as Govern- 
ment officials, give the Vietcong the power of veto 
over any measure unfavourable to their cause. 

The mass of the population, who are constantly in 
contact with the secret government, mostly co-o- 
perate, though often through fear rather than con- 
viction. A pedicab driver in Saigon made friends 
with a journalistic collegue of mine, not an Ameri- 
can, who employed him every day. One day he invit- 
ed the journalist to his home. It was in a slum quarter 
and the family was very poor. But in a corner of the 
hovel the “Vietcong tax” had been put to one side: 
it was a glass filled with uncooked rice. The driver 
explained that an agent would come that night to 
collect it. 

The people are above all very apathetic about 
the war, and refuse to take part. This general apathy 
is obviously an advantage to the Vietcong. For the 
townspeople at least (the different and tragic situa- 
tion of the peasantry will be discussed later) it a war 
waged over their heads by madmen. Their chief 
concern is to avoid it and live their lives with the 
minimum of dislocation. But this is only possible 
with the acquiescence of the Vietcong. In any town 
beseiged by the Vietcong, and all of them are, you 
can see every day crowds of people in buses with 





literally horrifying destinations; districts controll 
ed by the enemy. Any government official who got 
into the vehicle would be assassinated at the first 
post; an American would be cut to pieces within a 
mile or so. But the general public have the right to 
pass through, and this in itself is a form of collusion 
with the “Viets”. 

Faced with this universal conspiracy, you would 
think that the Americans would surround themsel- 
ves with extreme precautions, not only for their phy- 
sical safety, but to protect themselves from spies 
and agents. But in fact they do not. Frenchmen, 
who experienced this sort of thing during the Indo- 
Chinese war, are utterly astonished to see how care- 
less the Americans are in allowing themselves to be 
tricked and betrayed. 

SECURITY LOOPHOLES 

Their bases and camps and offices are full of Viet- 
namese employees; secretaries and _ telephonists; 
scores of “boys” and mess servants who work for 
both officers and men; girls who make the beds and 
do the washing and so have access to the sleeping 
quarters; chauffers, watchmen, hairdressers and 
cooks. The Vietcong have plenty of choice in re- 
cruiting their informers. 

Large bases like Da Nang employ an incredible 
number of Vietnamese coolies. There were about 
5,000 Vietnamese, mostly women, at Anke when I 
was staying there. I was told that, when the numbers 
were checked, often they found there were a dozen 
or so more than had been employed. I remember 
how at an airfield a coolie, forgotten and self-effac- 
ing in the shadows, was watching carefully every- 
thing that was going on. I am sure that in his head, 
which resembled that of a Japanese colonel, he 
was registering everything that was going on, as well 
as the comings and goings on the airstrip. 

And then there are the beautiful and indispensible 
girl friends. Almost everyone has one, from the staff 
officer to the senior. official in non-military service. 
There is no attempt to hide them. Indeed quite the 
opposite; they are invited to cocktail parties, where 
they are presented to friends by the American names 
with which they have already been dubbed: Suzy, 
Betty or Polly. They are a marvellous discovery, a 
delightful contrast to the American women: tiny, 
silent, pretty, docile and willowy. Puritanical Ame- 
rican, which would not believe its eyes, is far away. 
But while these men wonder at the speed with which 
their protegees learn English, they do not seem to 
realise that inevitably the girls will be contacted, if 
they have not been already by the Vietcong, who need 
say to them: 

“What are you doing for your country? Work with 
us, or else...” 
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The Salaried Newfies at Smallwood U | 


ST. JOHN'S, NFLD (CUP) -- They still have navy parades in St. John’s. 

First you hear the drum, then the silver xylophone, then the bugles start as 400 
cadets and cadettes turn up the Queen's Road hill. 

Nobody knew what the navy was celebrating -- it was Oct. 1, the 18th anniversary of 
the Chinese revolution, but that wasn’t it- and nobody seemed to care. The horde of 
children not yet old enough for para-military service obviously didn’t care why they 
chased the parade. If it isn’t the out-of-step navy youth, it’s the army or the veterans, 
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or somebody, almost every Sunday. 


Then the church bells start -- real, brass 
bells with monks on the end of ropes, from 
all directions. Each ring and each cadet 
hammers it in: Newfoundland is both a 
very old place and Somewhere Else, not- 
quite-Canada and no-longer-Engl and, 

Somewhere Else has lots of rock, scrub- 
by trees, tough people -- and Joey Smal - 
wood owns everything although he’s only 
a provincial premier. Especially, Joey 
has a tether on the souls of the island’s 
half million people. 

Newfies always tell you he’s the only 
living father of confederation, which is 
true. The legislature has 53 Joeys and three 
Tories in it. 

I first felt the Joey influence when Air 
Canada’s Maritime puddle-jumper landed 
at St. John’s airport and a bald little shoe 
salesman appeared in the first class door 
way to beam at us commoners. I thought 
it might be Joey, and people inside the 
terminal confirmed it -- while the bald man 
boomed through a bevy of governmental 
greeters to a waiting limousine. 

Two things to remember while trying 
to interview Joey: he delivered Newfound- 
land unto confederation in 1949, over the 
still bleeding bodies of the colonial gentry, 
and it’s only 1,700 miles to England. In 
between, the Atlantic roars, in all its cold, 
wet, foggy and fishy mystique; and Joey 
might be on the other side because he 
wasn’t available that week. 

Joey bought the people by bringing 
money to Newfoundland, where once 
existed near-feudal barter economy. The 
outporters, the fisherfolk who live in some 
thousands of tiny villages awash along the 
coast, remember well. And Joey rules with 
an iron hand. 

In April, 1965, Joey gave Memorial Un- 
iversity of Newfoundland freshmen their 
tuition fees. Student council president 
Rex Murphy noted only 400 people bene- 
fitted -- you didn’t get fees if you won a 
scholarship or took education, because 
education students already got govern- 
ment money for part of their university. 

Students didn’t shout and cheer for Joey, 
who insists people shout and cheer. 

The next October, Joey didn’t ask the 
administration if he could address a stu- 
dent meeting, he just called one. He an- 
nounced free tuition for all, but Murphy 
had done his work. No ecstatic cheering. 


So Joey looked around, those who at- 
tended recall. A grinning cabinet sat be- 
hind him on the platform, watching the am- 
massed students who watched Joey. Joey 
shot his wad. 

“And furthermore,” the legend recalls, 
“I’m giving you all student salaries, start- 
ing with fifth year students next fall”. 

The cabinet’s collective jaw dropped, 
the students cheered, and today third, 
fourth and fifth year MUN students get 
paid to go to school -- $50 a month for 
St. John’s residents, and $100 for everyone 
else. 

Otherwise the past still grips Newfound- 
land education. There are five separate 
denominational school systems, operated 
by the United, Anglican, Catholic and 
Presbyterian churches and the Salvation 
Amy. 

Thus, an outport of 400 souls often has 
four one-room, all grade schools. Educa- 
tion quality is so uneven that next year 
MUN begins a foundation program for 
all but first-class high school students. 
Foundation year is to give all entering 
freshmen a common ground to prepare 
them for university proper, and some stu- 
dents use it as a junior college year to com- 
plete their high school without attend- 
ing university. 

At the same time, MUN will split - the 
present campus will contain foundation 
and first year, and a new campus across 
the parkway will house upper years and 
graduate work. 

Foundation year is certain to be crowd- 
ed -- freshmen enrolment dropped this 
year and the administration blames sala- 
ries. Nobody saves for university, and 
everyone’s waiting until salaries include 
all students. That’s in two years, if the 
pattern of dropping salaries down a year 
every fall continues. 

And the enrolment drop, not so oddly, 
must please both Joey and university pre- 
sident Lord Taylor-- the university couldn’t 
hold them all anyway. All 5,000 students 
habitually slosh through the muck sur- 
rounding new construction and park next 
to dump trucks. 

Everybody’s waiting for the opening 
of the new dining hall to ease the lunch 
crunch, and for Taylor’s by-now-my thi cal 
master plan to materialize. 

The plan is expected -- Taylor drops 
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“*Confederation’s last father’ 
hints -- to outline the new campus and 
concretely detail the stages of the found- 
ation program and Memorial’s planned 
growth to 10,000 students in ten years. 

According to the Canadian Union of 
Students, salaries and free fees help make 
students politically conscious. It ain't ne- 
cessarily so; MUN is politically barren. 

Not to say politics doesn’t exist -- last 
year’s model parliament elected a Pitcher 
Plant Party government, led by the same 
Rex Murphy, on a quasi-nationalist plat- 
form. 

This year, a very young New Democra- 
tic Party has emerged in and around the 
university; Part of it is the political am- 
bition of Fraser March, Memorial’s stu- 
dent council president, and member of 
the NDP provincial council. 

Like most islanders, March is a Newfie 
first and a Canadian second. So is Joey, 
who accepted the maple leaf flag, but de- 
creed it cannot be officially flown without 
an accompanying union jack. 

March claims Joey will try to bury the 
island’s three Tories next provincial elec- 
tion, and then retire -- leaving his Libe- 
rals in decapitated disarray. Thus will 
grow the NDP. 

On the other hand, the NDP is supposed 
to be a socialist party and March, a fourth 
year political science honors student, is 
quite ignorant of any socialist class ana- 
lysis. “The bourgeoisie? They’re the work- 
ers, aren’t they’’? he said. 

“But I do have political ambitions on 
the island,” he opportuned. 

by John KELSEY 
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Joint Committee To Investigate 
Student-Faculty Involvement 


A direct outcome of the Bookstore strike has 
been the establishment of a Joint Committee on 
University affairs which will “undertake an exa- 
mination of the concrete means of more fully 
involving students and faculty members in the 
affairs of the University.” 

This Committee, after consultation with 
Dr. J. Smola (vice-Principal-Finance and Ad- 
ministration), has advised him, in writing, that 
he should not count upon any excess of reve- 
nue over expenses in the Bookstore operations 
when establishing the 1968/69 and 1969/70 bud- 
gets of the University. 


Under the agreement made on October 26 
between representatives of student, faculty 
and administrative bodies of $.G.W.U., the fol- 
lowing appointees assembled on Monday, Oc- 
tober 30: Chuck Axelrod, Jeff Chipman, Ed 
Goldstein, and Ray Lazanik representing stu- 
dents; F. Chalk, M. Marsden, L. Van Hoey 
(for M. Desplands), and R. Verschingel repre- 
senting faculty, J. Bordan, M. Flynn, D. Peeis, 
and H. Worrell representing administration. 


According to Chuck Axelrod, the Joint Com- 
mittee is presently laying the groundwork need- 
ed to insure its permanance as comprehensive 
and rational representative of student concerns. 
“lam very happy with the workings of the Com- 
mittee in this direction,” he said. 

“At the November 7 meeting of the Commit- 
tee we discussed the establishment of the Book- 
store policy setting committee, and at this Fri- 
day’s meeting we hope to organize the Book- 
store committee to set their mandate’’. Axelrod 
continued, “We expect on Friday to decide 
basic issues of policy such as who the Book- 
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store committee will be responsible to - if at 
all. 

The minutes of the Joint Committee, releas- 
ed in the form of a Principal’s Bulletin on No- 
vember 7 stated, in part, that, “As regards the 
matter of involving students and faculty more 
fully in University life it is clear that twelve 
members of a committee cannot hope to repre- 
sent all sectors of opinion within the Univer- 
sity and therefore, in view of the importance 
of the matter to all Georgians the Committee 
will devise means of allowing all persons or 
groups to represent themselves in this debate 
and to have their views publicly known.” 

Axelrod commented that open discussions 
in council which are always open anyway, and 
organized forums will help provided student 
participation in the issues before the Commit- 
tee. The Committee realizes that it must not 
represent only the views of its four student 
members and therefore hopes that students 
will initiate dialogue on campus with individual 
members of the Committee. 

Action is the keynote of the committee with- 
in the framework of thorough reasearch. It is 
clear that significant recommendations may 
take time. However, students on the Commit- 
tee are pressing for speed by spending more 
time and activity on problems of the Commit- 
tee. 

“Already we are meeting about twice a week,” 
Axelrod said, 

The recommendation to Dr. Smola regard- 
ing Bookstore ‘profits’ was made to allow the 
Bookstore committee full freedom when it is 
established, and it should be established in the 


very near future. Doug Long 
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Athletics Board 
To Be 


Reassessed 
by UCSL 


An Ad Hoc Committee on University Athletics policy is being 
set up to “re-examine the mandate, scope and organization af 
the Athletics Council”. 


This was revealed at the first meeting of the 1967-68 Athle- 
tics Council on Wednesday by Athletics Director Doug Ins- 
leay. 

It was agreed by the Council that they would proceed as u- 
sual with business until such time as the University Council on 
Student Life, which formed the Ad Hoc Committee instituted 
any major changes with reference to the Athletics Council. 

David A. Bowman was elected Chairman of the Athletics 
Council and Allan Hilton treasurer. 

The Ad Hoc committee will consist of six persons, two stu- 
dents (nominated by the S.A.), a member of the faculty (nominat- 
ed by the University Council on Student Life), a representative 
from the Dean of Students office (chairman of the committee), 
the Director of Physical Education (secretary of the commit: 
tee), and a member of the Board of Governors. 

One of the topics discussed at Wednesday’s meeting was the 
athletics dept.’s release policy re: athletes wishing to play for 
outside teams. After consultation with a lawyer, Insleay told 
the council that the school was in a weak position legally and 
that a student could only be forbidden from outside participa- 
tion if he was in poor academic standing. 
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Students are niggers, When you get that straight, 
our schools begin to make sense. It's more impor- 
tant, though, to understand why they're niggers. 
If we follow that question seriously, it will lead us 
past the zone of academic bullshit, where dedicat- 
ed teachers pass their knowledge on to a new 
generation, and into the nitty-gritty of human needs 
and hangups. From there we can go on to consider 
whether it might ever be possible for students to 
come up from slavery. 


First, look at the role students play in what we 
like to call education. At Cal State where | teach, 
the students have separate and unequal dining 
facilities. If | bring a student into the faculty dining 
room, my colleagues get uncomfortable, as though 
there were a bad smell. If | eat in the student cafe- 
teria, | become known as the educational equiva- 
lent of a ‘‘nigger-lover’’. In at least one building 
there are even rest rooms which students may not 
use. Also there is an unwritten law barring student- 
faculty lovemaking. Fortunately, this anti-miscege- 
nation law, like its Southern counterpart, is not 
100 per cent effective. 


CHOOSE HOMECOMING-QUEEN 

Students at Cal State are politically disenfran- 
chised. They are in an academic Lowndes County. 
Most of them can vote in national elections -- their 
average age is about 26 -- but they have no voice 
in the decisions which affect their academic lives. 
The students are, it is true, allowed to have a toy 
government of their own. It is a government run, 
for the most part, by Uncle Toms, concerned prin- 
cipally with trivia. The faculty and administrators 
decide what courses will be offered; the students 
get to choose their own Homecoming Queen. Oc- 
casionally. when student leaders get uppity and 
tebellious, they're’ either ignored, put off with 
trivial concessions, or maneuvered expertly out 
of position. 


A student at Cal State is expected to know his 
place. He calls a faculty member “Sir’ or “Doctor” 
or “Professor” and he smiles and shuffles some as 
he stands outside the professor's office waiting for 
permission to enter. The faculty tell him what cour- 
ses to take (in my department, English, even elec- 
tives have to be approved by a faculty member); 
they tell him what to read, what to write, and, fre- 
quently, where to set the margins on his typewriter. 
They tell him what's true and what isn't. Some tea- 
chers insist that they encourage dissent but they're 
almost always living and every student knows it. 
Tell The Man what he wants to hear or he'll fail 
you, 


When a teacher says "jump" students:jump. | 
know of one professor who refused to take up 
class time for exams and required students to show 
up for tests at 6:30 in the morning. And they did, 
by God! Another, at exam time, provides answer 
cards to be filled out -- each one enclosed in a paper 
bag with a hole cut in the top to see through. Stu- 
dents stick their writing hands in the bags while 
taking the test. The teacher isn't a provo; | wish he 
were. He does it to prevent cheating. Another col- 
league once caught a student reading during one 
of his lectures and threw her book against the wall. 
Still another lectures his students into a stupor and 
then screams at them in rage when they fall asleep. 


CLASS IS NOT DISMISSED! 

During the first meeting of a class, one girl got up 
to leave after about ten minutes had gone by. The 
teacher rushed over, grabbed her by the arm, say- 
ing "This class is not dismissed!" and led her back 
to her seat. On the same day another teacher be- 
gan by informing his class that he does not like 
beards, mustaches, long hair on boys, or capri pants 
on girls, and will not tolerate any of that in his class. 
The class, incidentally, consisted mostly of high 
school teachers. 


Even more discouraging than this Auschwitz 


approach to education is the fact that the students 
take it. They haven’ gone through twelve years of 
public school for nothing. They've learned one thing 
and perhaps only one thing during those twelve 
years. They've forgotten their algebra. They're 
hopelessly vague about chemistry and physics. 
They've, grown to fear and resent literature. They 
write like they've been lobotomized. But, Jezus, 
can they follow orders! Freshmen come up to me 
with an essay and ask if | want it folded and whe- 
ther their name should be in the upper right hand 
corner. And | want to cry and kiss them and caress 
their poor, tortured heads. 


Students don't ask that orders make sense. They 
give up expecting things to make sense long before 
they leave elementary school. Things are true be- 
cause the teacher says they're true. At a very early 
age we all learn to accept “two truths,” as did cer- 
tain medieval churchmen. Outside of class, things 
are true to your tongue, your finger, your stomach, 
your heart. Inside class, things are true by reason 
of authority. And that's just fine because you don’t: 
care anyway. Miss Wiedemeyer tells you a noun is 
a person, place or thing. So let it be. You don't 
give arat’s ass; she doesn’t give a rat's ass. 


SIRENS AND A RATTLE OF BULLETS 

The important thing is to please her. Back in 
kindergarten, you found out that teachers only love 
children who stand in nice straight lines. And that's 
where it's been at ever since. Nothing changes 
except to get worse. School becomes more and 
more obviously a prison. Last year | spoke to a stu- 
dent assembly at Manual Arts High School and then 
couldn't get out of the goddamn school. ! mean the- 
re was no way out. Locked doors. High fences. One 
of the inmates was trying to make it over a fence 
when he saw me coming and froze in panic. For a 
moment, | expected sirens, a rattle of bullets, and 
him clawing the fence. 


Then there's the infamous “code of dress”. In 
some high schools, if your skirt looks too short, 
you have to kneel before the principal, in a brief 
allegory of fellatio. If the hem doesn’t reach the 
floor, you go home to change while he, presuma- 
bly, jacks off. Boys in high school can't be too slop- 
py and they can't be too sharp. You'd think the 
school board would be delighted to see all the spa- 
des trooping to school in pointy shoes, suits, ties 
and stingy brims. Uh-uh. They're too visible. 


What school amounts to, then, for white and 
black kids alike, is a 12 year course in how to be 
slaves. What else could explain what | see in a 
freshman class? They've got that slave mentality; 
obliging and ingratiating on the surface but hosti- 
le and resistent underneath. Like black slaves, 
students vary in their awareness of what's going 
on. Some recognize their own put-on for what it 
is and even let their rebellion break through to 
the surface now and then. Others - including most 
of the “good students" - have been more deeply 
brainwashed. They swallow the bullshit with gree- 
dy mouths. They honest-to-God believe in grades, 
in busy work, in general education requirements. 
They're like those old grey-headed houseniggers 
you can still find in the South who don’t see what 
all the fuss is about because Mr. Charlie “treats 
us real good." 


THEY CHEAT A LOT 

College entrance requirements tend to favor 
the Toms and screen out the rebels. Not entirely, 
of course. Some students at Cal State are expert 
con artists who know perfectly well what's happe- 
ning. They want to degree and spend their years 
on the old plantation alternately laughing. and 
cursing as they play the game. If their egos are 
strong enough, they cheat a lot. And of course, even 
the Toms are angry down deep somewhere. But 
it comes out in passive rather than active aggres- 
sion. They’re unexplainably thick-witted and sub- 
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ject to frequent spells of laziness. They misread 
simple questions. They spend their nights mecha- 
nically outlining history chapters while meticu- 
lously failing to comprehend a word of what's in 
front of them. 


The saddest cases among both black slaves and 
student slaves are the ones who have so thorough- 
ly introjected their masters’ values that their an- 
ger is all turned inward. At Cal State these are the 
kids for whom every low grade is torture, who 
stammer and shake when they speak to a profes- 
ser. They go through an emotional crisis every ti- 
me they're called upon during class. You can reco- 
gnize them easily -at finals time. Their faces are 
festooned with fresh pimples; their bowels boil 
audibly across the room. If there really in a Last 
Judgment, then the parents and teachers who crea- 
ted these wrecks are going to burn in hell. 

So student are niggers. It's time to find out why, 


and to do this, we have to take a long look at Mr. 
Charlie. 


The teachers | know best are college professors. 
Outside the classroom and taken as a group, their 
most striking characteristic is timidity. They're 
short on balls. Just look at their working condi- 
tions. At a time when even migrant workers have 
begun to fight and win, college professors are 
still afraid to make more than a token effort to 
improve their pitiful economic status. In Califor- 
nia state colleges the faculties are screwed regu-: 
larly and vigorously by the governor and legisla- 
ture and yet they still won't offer any solid resis- 
tance. They lie flat on their stomachs with their 
pants down, mumbling catchphrases like "pro- 
fessional dignity" and “meaningful dialogue”. 


THEY COPPED OUT 

Professors were no different when I was an un- 
dergraduate at UCLA during the McCarthy era; 
it was like a cattle stampede as they rushed to 
cop out. And in more recent years, | found that 
my being arrested in sit-ins brought from my collea 
gues not so much approval or condemnation as 
open-mouthed astonishment: "You could lose your 
job!" 


Now, of course, there's the Vietnamese war. It 
gets some opposition from a few teachers. Some 
support it. But a vast number of professors, who 
know perfectly well what's happening, are copping 
out again, And in the high schools you can forget 
it. Stillness reigns. 


I'm not sure why teachers are so chickenshit. 
lt could be that academic training itself forces a 
split between thought and action. It might also 
be that the tenured security of a teaching job at- 
tracts timid persons who are unsure of themselves 
and need weapons and other external trappings 
of authority 


At any rate, teachers are short on balls. And, 
as Judy Einstein has eloquently pointed out, the 
classroom offers an artificial and protected envi- 
ronment in which they can exercise their will to 
power. 


Your neighbors may drive a better car; gas sta- 
tion attendants may intimidate you, your wife may 
dominate you; the state legislature may shit on 
you; but in the classroom, by God, students do 
what you say-or-else. The grade is a hell of a wea- 
pon. It may not rest on your hip, potent and rigid 
like a cop's gun, but in the long run it's more power- 
ful. At your personal whim - anytime you choose - 
you can keep 35 students up for nights and have 
the "pleasure" of seeing them walk into the class- 
room pasty-faced and red-eyed carrying a sheaf 
of typewritten pages, with a title page, MLA foot- 
notes and margins set at 15 and 91. 


RESPECT FOR AUTHORITY 
The general timidity which causes teachers to 
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make niggers of their students usually includes a 
more specific fear — fear of the students themsel- 
ves. After all, students are different, just like 
black people. You stand exposed in front of them, 
knowing that their interests, their values and their 
language are different from yours. To make matters 
worse you may suspect that you yourself are not 
the most engaging person. What then can protect 
you from their ridicule and scorn? Respect for au- 
thority. That's what - It's the policeman’s gun a- 
gain. The white bwana’'s pith helmet. So you flaunt 
that authority. You wither whisperers with a mur- 
derous glance. You crush objectors with erudition 
and heavy irony. And, worst of all, you make your 
own attainments seem not accessible but aweso- 
mely remote. You conceal your massive ignorance - 
and parade a slendor learning. 


Finally, there's the darkest reason of all for the 
master-slave approach to education. The less trai- 
ned and the less socialized a person is, the more 
he constitutes a sexual threat and the more he will 
be subjugated by institutions, such as penitentia- 
ries and schools. Many of us are aware by now of 
the sexual neurosis which makes white man so 
fearful of integrated schools and neighborhoods, 
and which makes castration of Negroes a deeply 
entrenched Southern folkway. We should reco- 
gnize a similar pattern in education. There is a 
kind of castration that goes on in schools. It be- 
gins, before school years, with parents’ first en- 
croachments on their children’s free unashamed 
sexuality and continues right up to the day when 
they hand you your doctoral diploma with a blee- 
ding, shriveled pair of testicles stapled to the par- 
chment. It's not that sexuality has no place in the 
classroom. You'll find it there but only in certain 
perverted. and vitiated forms. 


PERVERSION IS INTELLECTUAL 
How does sex show up in school? First of all, 
there's the sadomasochistic relationship between 
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teachers and students. That's plenty sexual although 
the price of enjoying it is to be unaware of what's 
happening. In walks the student in his Ivy League 
equivalent of 1a motorcycle jacket. * In walks the 
teacher - akind of intellectual rough trade - and 
flogs his students with grades, tests, sarcasm and 
snotty superiority until their very brains are blee 
ding. In Swinburne’s England, the whipped school 
boy frequently grew up to be a flagellant. With us 
their perversion is intellectual but it's no less per- 
verse. 


Sex also shows up in the classroom as academic 
subject matter - sanitized and abstracted, thorough- 
ly divorced from feeling. You get “sex education" 
now in both high school and college classes: every 
one determined not be embarrassed, to be very 
up-to-date. These are the classes for which sex, as 
Feiffer puts it “can be a beautiful thing if properly 
administered”. And then of course, there’s still a- 
nother depressing manifestation of sex in the clas- 
room: the “off-color” teacher, who keeps his class 
awake with sniggering sexual allusions, obscene 
titters and academic innuendo. The sexuality be 
purveys, it must be admitted, is at least better 
than none at all. 


UNDERNEATH THE PETTI-PANTS 

What's missing, from kindergarten to graduate 
school, is honest recognition of what's happening - 
turned-on awareness of what's underneath the pet- 
ti-pants, the chinos and the flannels. It's not that 
sex needs to be pushed in school; sex is pushed 
enough. But we should let it be, where it is and li- 
ke it is. | don’t insist that ladies in junior high school 
lovingly caress their students’ cocks (someday, 
maybe); however, it is reasonable to ask that the 
ladies don't by example and :stricture: teach their 
students to pretend that they aren't there. As things 
stand now, students are psychically castrated or 
spayed - and for the very same reason that black 
men are castrated in Georgia: because they're a 
threat. 


So you can add sexual repression to the list of 
causes, along with vanity, fear and will to power, 
that turn the teacher into Mr. Charlie. You might 
also want to keep in mind that he was a nigger 
once himself and has ever really gotten over it. 
And there are more causes, some of which are bet- 
ter described in sociological than in psychological 
terms. Work them out, it's not hard. But in the mean 
time what we've got on our hands is a whole lot of 
niggers. And what makes this particularly grim 
is that the student has less chance than the black 
man of getting out of his bag. Because the student 
doesn't even know he’s in it. That, more or less, 
is what's happening in higher education. And the 
results are staggering. 


For one thing damn little education takes place 
in the schools. How could it? You can’t educate 
slaves; you can only train them. Or, to use an uglier 
and more timely word, you can only program them. 


HANDS IN SOME CLAY 

| like to folk dance. Like. other novices. I've gone 
to the Intersection or to the Museum and laid out 
good money in order to learn how to dance. No 
grades, no prerequisites, no separate dining rooms, 
they just turn you on to dancing. That's education. 
Now look at what happens in college. A friend of 
mine, Milt, recently finished a folk dance class. For 
his final he had to learn things like this: "The Irish 
are known for their wit and imagination, qualities 
reflected in their dances, which include the jig, 
the reel and the hornpipe”. And then the teacher 
graded him A, B, C, D, or F, while he danced in 
front of her. That's not education. That's not even 
training. That's an abomination on the face of the 
earth. It's especially ironic because Milt took that 
dance class trying to get out of the academic rut. 
He took crafts for the same reason. Great right? 
Get your hands in some clay? Make something? 


ba 
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Then the teacher announced that a 20 page term 
paper would be required - with footnotes. 


At my school we even grade people on hov 
they read poetry. That's like grading people on 
how they fuck. But we do it. In fact, God help me, 
I do it. I'm the Simon Legree of the poetry planta- 
tion. "Tote that iamb! Lift that spondee!” Even 
to discuss a good poem in that ‘environment is po- 
tentially dangerous because the very classroom 
is contaminated. As hard as | may try to turn stu- 
dents on to poetry, | know that the desks, the tests, 
the IBM cards, their own attitudes toward school 
and my own residue of UCLA method are turning 
them off. 


MAKE THEM WILLING SLAVES 

Another result of student slavery is just as dan- 
gerous - students don’t get emancipated when 
they graduate. As a matter of fact, we don’t let 
them graduate until they've demonstrated their 
willingness - over 16 years - to remain slaves. And 
for important jobs, like teaching, we make them 
go through more years just to make sure. 

What I'm getting at is that we're all more or 
less niggers and slaves, teachers and students 
alike. This is the fact you have to start with in try- 
ing to understand wider social phenomena, say, 
politics, in our country and in other countries. 


Educational oppression is trickier to fight than 
racial expression. If you're a black rebel they cant 
exile you; they either have to intimidate you or 
kill you. But in high school or college, they can 
just bounce you out of the fold. And they do. 

Rebel students and renegade faculty members 
get smothered or shot down with devastating ac- 
curacy. In high school, it’s usually the student who 
gets it; it's more often the teacher. Others get 
tired of fighting and voluntarily leave the system. 
But dropping out of college for a rebel, is a little 
like going North, for a Negro. You can't really get 
away from it so you might as well stay and raise 
hell. 


ORGANIZE FOR FREEDOM NOW 

How do you raise hell? That's another article. 
But for a start, why not stay with the analogy? What 
have black people done? They have, first of all, 
faced the fact of their slavery. They've stopped 
kidding themselves about an eventual reward in 
the Great Watermelon Patch in the sky. They've 
organized. They've decided to get freedom now, 
and they've started taking it. 


Students like black people, have immense unv- 
sed power. They could theoretically, insist on por- 
ticipating in their own education. They could make 
academic freedom bilateral. They coufd each their 
teachers to thrive on love and admiration rather 
than on fear and respect, and to lay down their 
weapons. Students could discover community. And 
they could learn to dance by dancing on the IBM 
cards. They could make coloring books out of the 
catalogs and they could put the grading system ina 
museum. 


They could raze one set of walls and let life co- 
me blowing into the classroom. They could turn 
the classroom into a "field of action” as Peter Marin 
describes it. And they could study for the best of 
all possible reasons - their own resources. 

They could. They have the power. But only in a 
very few places, like Berkeley, have they even 
begun to think about using it. For students as for 
black people, the hardest battle isn't with Mr. Char- 
lie. It's with what Mr. Charlie has done to your 
mind. 


Tat ie) ¢ Taal, Ee Le eee 


Farber teaches English at a college in Los Angeles. 
Reprinted fron The Indian Head. 
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JUST AROUND THE CORNER 


~Thousands of new and used books— 
Always exciting bargains on display! 


Complete Shakespeare — Special $1.98 
Rand McNally World Atlas, reg. $21.50 — now $9.98 


1475 St. Catherine W. 
933-5675 
Browsers Welcome 


eryman s 
BOOKSHOP 


Mal oyelneys 


coutique de ski 
Skis: Boots: Le Trappeur 
Koflack 
Rieker Tyrol 
Pants: Bogner 
White Stag 
Jackets: White Stag-Mossant 


Rossignol 
Dynamic 
Nevada 

Marker — Ramy 
Tyrolia 1-2-3 
Look Nevada 


Bindings: 


and al! necessary equipment 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR STUDENTS 
371 President Kennedy Avenue 


METRO: Place des Arts Tel.: 844-1136 


GRADUATES IN ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SCIENCE, 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY OF CANADA, a rapidly expanding 
ethical pharmaceutical manufacturer offers: 
* A challenging, stimulating career in technical sales 

* Excellent opportunity for advancement 

* A position that rewards individual achievement 
* A well established company in a stable industry 
* Excellent retirement and fringe benefits 
* Expenses — automobile furnished 
* Excellent salaried position 


Our representative will visit your campus on 


NOVEMBER 15 16 1967 


for interview appointments, apply to 


STUDENT PLACEMENT OFFICE 


For additional information please read our brochure, ‘‘A 
CAREER WITH A FUTURE’”’, and “CANADA CAREERS 
DIRECTORY 1967-68’’ and College Placement Annual 


obtainable from your placement office. 
FEATURING \ 


FRANK HUBBELL 
nd 


a 
THE STOMPERS 


{formerly the Village Stompers) 










THE RINKY TINK 
Piano of 


“‘RED” KEARNS 


ae a FO RU M 


1445 CLOSSE TEL, 931-2575 











Last weekend, nearly 75 students and staff 
from Sir George participated in the annual 
‘SLOC’ conference up North at the Chalet Hotel 
in Ste Agathe. 

While ‘SLOC’ was originally intended as a 
Student Leadership Orientation Conference, 
it became a much more intense personal and 
group experience during the two days. 

Groups of 12 or 13 were set up without any 
given structure or direction. What happened 
was that hesitatingly, each member of the 
six various groups began to speak, about 
everything. A kind of group cohesion slow- 
ly emerged, usually with great struggle. The- 
re was a tendency on the part of many to resist 
opening up, exposing insecurity or anxiety. Gra- 
dually though, as a sense of trust developed with- 
in the group, each person said things about him- 
self, about other members of the group, and a- 
bout the interaction that was going on. 

The weekend became a process of self-dis- 
covery and recognition of others. Within a group 
of 13 people, who may not have known one 
another and were brought together at random, 
a very real sense of warmth and affection deve- 
loped. There was a realization of a common 
‘humanity’, common needs and responses. Yet 
there was also a deep respect and appreciation 
of each other’s individuality. It was an oppor- 
tunity too, of discovering one’s limitations - 
realizing the limited value of words in trying 
to draw out another person, when it required 


SLOcC alters 


direction 


emotional expression. 

The weekend was an informal learning expe- 
rience, in which everyone was provoked to draw 
on his varied background of knowledge and 
experience, in order to cope with a new and 
unknown situation. It was, on a personal level, 
what many educators are trying to bring about 
on an -academic level. Such discussion is in- 
valuable .if knowledge acquired in the various 
disciplines is ever to be usable. It is the trend 
of the free universities, the small liberal arts 
colleges, and in some areas - Sir George. 

Sunday evening, at the end of two days of 
total immersion group sessions, everyone ga- 
thered for a banquet. Laurie Abrams, the chair- 
man of SLOC, spoke to the assembly in the same 
tone which characterized the weekend, gently 
urging everyone to share the value of the group 
sensitivity weekend in their various roles at Sir 

George. Mag Flynn (Dean of Students), Jeff 
Chipman (SA President), and Hedley Dimock 
(Chairman - Applied Social Science Dept.) 
shared Abrams’ thought in different words. 
Chipman expressed the hope that the spirit of 
the ‘conference’ would extend-to the students’ 
new ‘Laurentian Hostel’, and*to the other areas 
of the new SA Co-Curricular Programme. 

Indications are that a lodge or hoste will be 
obtained before the end of next week, and would 
likely be available for similar weekends almost 
immediately. 

Don Rosenbaum 





Policy 
calls for 
help 


The new SA “Action Policy” 
requires student personnel to 
implement its many co-curri- 
cular programmes. 

Newly-appointed Student 
Personnel Officer John Watson, 


«© 


of the SA. 


working within the framework 





Rubinstein and Chipman - concerned about the problem of 
student personnel. , 


programmes. 
The big concern at the mo- 


has expressed keen interest 
in drawing as many people as 
possible into the various SA- 
sponsored organizations, with 
the intent of creating interest 
and lightening the workload 
for everyone. 

Watson sees the aims of his 
office as (1) facilitating and 
co-ordinating the placing of stu- 
dents who are interested in 


(2) The Office will act as an 
internal information service to 
all students regarding policies 
and programmes of all SA-spon- 
sored activities. 

(3) The Office will aid all 
SA clubs, organizations and 
offices with the aquisition of 
personnel to fulfill their needs, 
in order that they may better 
serve the University with their 


ment, lies with finding person- 
nel for the organization of se- 
minars, the new High School In- 
formation Service, and the Lau- 
rentian Hostel. 

Watson strongly urges stu- 
dents who are at all interested 
in these or any SA-programmes, 
to submit their names and pho- 
ne numbers to the student recep- 
tionist on the third floor: 





CALGARY (CUP) - The 
University of Calgary will re- 
quire 1,753 more on-campus 
beds for single and married 
students within two years. 

By 1978, the number will 
have risen steadily to 6,402 
places. 

These figures are contain- 
ed in a draft report from Evan 
H. Walker Consultants Ltd. 
to the Alberta department of 
public works. 

The report is now being con- 
sidered by a committee on 
student housing. 

The report concludes “that 
the most pressing need at the 
present time is for graduate 
student housing, -- married and 
single.” 

“Unless adequate and suita- 
ble graduate housing is pro- 
vided very soon, the project- 
ed growth of the graduate 
school will be seriously impair- 
ed with consequent effects on 
the university as a_ whole.” 

To this end, the report strong- 
ly recommends “that imme- 
diate action be taken to pro- 
vide some 100 married students 
apartments for use in 1968- 
1969.” 

The study suggests gradu- 
ate and married housing be 
grouped together to allow an 
easing of rules involving beha- 
viour and consumption of li- 
quor for these more mature stu- 
dents. 

In this category, there is an 
immediate need for 471 new 
units. 


Concerning undergraduate 
housing, the report states that 
there is need for a further 1,200 
beds by the fall of 1969. These 
figures are based on enrolment 
projections made in April 
1967. 

As indicated by U of C’s brief 
to the Universities Commis- 
sion these projections are al- 
ready proven to be low. 

The report’s recommenda- 
tions are based on the philoso- 
phy that housing should not 
become “a mere filing cabinet 


“Interviews with staff and 
students alike give a strong 
impression that the present 
residences left much to be 
desired as a place where stu- 
dents were to be housed,” the 
report says. 

Complaints include: 

e The cost is felt to be too 
high in comparison with 
facilities offered. 

eThere is an acute and 
chronic acoustic problem. 

eCommon areas are gene- 
rally unpopular -- the te- 
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U OF C EXPECTS HOUSING CRISIS 


almost useless for other 

purposes. 

It is felt that 420 students 
¢ constitute too large a num- 


ber for successful  stu- 
dent administration. 
The report suggests that 
future undergraduate __ resi- 


dences would consist of five 
houses of 48 students, each 
composed of four groups of 
twelve. 

The report states, “That the 
lowest common denominator 
in terms of common. facili- 


is important to study carefully 
the social factors involved 
in grouping students about 
what is a social as well as a 
service facility.” 


Each student would have a 
bedroom facility of 120 square 
feet, and total area per student 
would be about 270 square feet. 


The projected cost of these 
facilities to the student is bet- 
ween $774 and $852 per acade- 
mic year -- depending on the 
cost per square foot of the 


of students at 





night time”. levisions render them 


Do you live in somebody’s damp cellar? Dingey attic? 
Or cupboard size apartment? And isn’t it costing you $50 
to $100 a month? There is a movement afoot which will 
bring better living conditions at a lower price! 

Its about time. 

We will soon have a student co-operative residence which 
will be a home for students, not merely a cubby-hole in which 
to sleep. We students shall own it, and we will govern it. (If 
all goes well). This office-building university has not acquired 
a social commitment or concern, nor a full realization of 
true democracy. To accomplish this we must look with a 
critical eye at everything, especially society and the univer- 
sity itself - with the constant aim of reform and improvement. 
We Georgians have already made a start in this direction by 
our recent actions. However, a student co-op can be a fur- 
ther catalyst in the process of reform and improvement. It 
will become a unique contribution to ourselves and the u- 
Nniversity. 

The co-op house(s) which we need will be a university 


community, self governing and financially independant. 


Come Up and Relax 


LADIES ARE WELCOMED 


Montreal Billiards Ltd 


1644 ST. CATHERINE ST. W. 


BILLIARDS - SNOOKER - SKITTLES 


Georgians Welcome 


to Come-in Relax & Enjoy 
MERV'S SOUL CITY CANADA PRESENTS NITELY 


JAZZ ai: 


NOW APPEARING 


Johnny (Vibes) LYTLE 


Starting Next Week: 


Sonny Greenwich Quartet 


MONTREAL'S FIRST AND FINEST LICENSED JAZZ CENTRE 
CONTINUOUS 9 P.M, - 3 A.M 


772 MOUNTAIN ST. {Just Bclow St. Antoine! 


EE WE -1-10)) 





Sir George co-op to be founded 


ties is the wash-room, and it residence. 





It will contain (apart from living quarters) a common living 
room, a kitchen and a studytoom-library. No longer will the 
members be forced to hang around the cafeteria in order to 
be in company with their collegiate peers. Nor will particip- 
ating students be forced to travel miles to school because 
they cannot afford convenient housing. N.B. CO-OP HOUS- 
ING COSTS AT WATERLOO AND U. OF T. ARE 25% 
to 35% LOWER THAN THE UNIVERSITY RESIDENCE 
FEES! 

But if this concrete-campus is to become a university 
community, if we are to achieve this efficient co-op housing 
project, the committee needs help. The committee needs 
impetus. We need members who can contribute their indi- 
vidual talents and specialties from every faculty. 


Test yourself at organization. 
Test yourself in community management. 
Test yourself in running a corporation! 


Talk to Ron Brown or Don West over a cup of cotfee. Reach 
us at 844-4508. 


Talk over your future 


with the Bell employment 
reps when they visit your 
campus on 


NOVEMBER 15 


GRADS-TO-BE-IN: 
ENGINEERING - SCIENCE 


Ask at your Placement Office 
for informative booklets and 
arrange for an interview now! 


Bell Canada 
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SNOB* 


*OF LONDON 


2155 MACKAY ST 
NEXT DOOR TO 


288-4781 


Our Fashions 
Will Suit You and 


Your Pocketbook. 


Have an Idea of 


SIR GEORGE something You would like — 


e’ll put our Designers to work on it. 


Open 9:30 AM — 6 PM. Thurs. 
& Fri. Nites to 9:00 PM 


Got a Question? 


Ask it on 
Pierre Berton’s New TV Program 


“UNDER ATTACK” 


Sir George Williams University 


THEATRE 


Wednesday, November 22nd 


7.30 - 830 Benjamin Freedman 
a Pro Arab Jew 


9.00- 10.00 James F. Forman 


violence or non violence 


Thursday, November 23rd 


7.30 -8.30 Pat Burns 


Invasion of Privacy 


9.00- 10.00 HON.Puwl Martin 


Canada’s Foreign Policy 


Any student interested in being on a panel, please come to 
Room 639 on Tuesday Nov. 14th. from 12-2. 


MONTREAL'S 
FIRST and 
FINEST 
DISCOTHEQUE 


This Sunday and Every Sunday 


tions: 
LIVE MUSIC from four Pm. *28eT?ations 


288-7770 


Canape’s Served at Cocktail Hour “Alfie” 


Music Charge $1.50 


with DENIS and the PERSUADERS 








The 
Reagan 
Joke 


For Canadian University Press 

BALTIMORE (CUPI) -- The Ronald Reagan 
jokes (First Hollywood producer: “What do you 
think of Ronald Reagan for Governor?” Second 
Hollywood producer: “Ronald Reagan for Go- 
vernor? No, Jimmy Stewart for Governor and 
Ronald Reagan for best friend.”) are seldom 
heard now, Tiiey were never very funny any- 
way. 


What is heard is increasingly respectable spe- 
culation that Ronald Reagan will be on the re- 
publican ticket in 1968, either as Presidential 
or Vice-Presidential candidate. Since James 
Reston first discussed the possibility of a Roc- 
kerfeller-Reagan ticket -- “It has everything 
against it except for one thing -- it might win,” 
-- in The New York Times a couple of months 
ago, the idea has been receiving wide attention 
in the press. Two weeks ago it been made the 
cover of Time magazine, which treated it as a 
‘dream ticket’: “Here is Rocky, launching his 
campaign from the steps of a Harlem tenement 
and blazing a triumphant trail through the na- 
tion’s big cities: there is Reagan, wowing the 
farmers at the plowing contest in Fargo, North 
Dakota, and, as he stumps through the cornfi- 
elds of the Midwest and the canebrakes of the 
South, leaving in his wake legions of charmed 
citizens, particularly women, who will have 62 
million votes next year -- 4,000,000 more than 
U.S. men’’. 


WE TRY HARDER 

One factor that may act against such a ticket’s 
ever coming about is that Reagan Himself may 
be in no mood to settle for second place. He is 
at the moment one of five serious contenders 
for the Republican nomination (the other being 
Rockerfeller, Richard Nixon, Gov. George 
Romney of Michigan and Sen. Charles Percy 
of Illinois). He has so far denied any interest in 
a national campaign in 1968, but such non-ca 
didacy is one of the strange traditions of Ameri- 
can politics. In the last few weeks he has been 
perhaps the most visible Republican -- he ups- 
taged Romney and the rest of his colleagues at 
the floating Governors’ Conference in the Vir- 
gin Islands and has since been on Page One all 
over the country with his speaking tour of the 
Midwest. 

One thing Reagan has already done is to 
silence those people who were singing funeral 
hymns over the dead body of the American 
right after Barry Godlwater could carry only 
five states in 1964. The corpse turned out to be 
very much alive. Despite Reagan’s supposed 
‘moderation’ in office in Sacramento, his ideo- 
logy differs from Goldwater’s only in details. 
He said last week that public welfare in America 
has been “a colossal and almost complete fai- 
lure” and ‘he out-hawks Lyndon Johnson and 
nearly everyone else on Viet Nam: “I don’t think 
anyone would cheerfully want to use atomic 
weapons. But the last person in the world that 
should know we wouldn’t use them is the enemy, 
He should go to bed very night being afraid 
that we might.” He believes “it would be pretty 
naive to rule out the part the Communists play- 
ed” in the widespread October 21 peace demons- 
trations: “You don’t have to look under your bed 
anymore for Communists. You can just look 
out in front of your city nall’’. 

MR. NICE 

This sounds uncomfortably like the sort of 
rhetoric we heard in 1964, and we all know that 
1964 was supposed to bea debacle for the Re- 
publican party and the American right. How 
then to explain Reagan’s appeal? First there is 
his personality; personality has always been a 


se 
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more important factor than issues in American 
politics, and hence Reagan’s past career as an 
actor (if what he and his ilk did in the movies 
can be called acting) provides him with perhaps 
the best possible background for a Presidential 
campaign, The Baltimore Sun described his 
performance at the Governors’ Conference as 
‘dazzling’? It is probably largely because Ro- 
nald Reagan is Ronald Reagan that he could do 
in 1966 precisely what Nixon had failed to do 
four years earlier: unseat wishy-washy Demo- 
crat Pat Brown in California, and by a million 
votes at that. 

But there is a deeper reason as well. It is be- 
coming clear that the forces that propelled 
Barry Goldwater to national prominence were 
forces whose strength was only beginning to be 
felt. James Q. Wilson, a Harvard professor of 
Government and a native of southern California, 
thinks that Reagan’s appeal in his home state 
is the result of the transplantation of funda- 
mentalist Protestantism from the small town to 
suburbia, of a growth-oriented society and of a 
deeply-rooted belief in business values and 
the sanctity of property. Southern Californi- 
ans believe that the function of government is 
to create the proper climate for business and 
are more likely to respond to symbolic, moral 
issues than to bread-and-butter ones. Professor 
Wilson also thinks that this approach to poli- 
tics is spreading to other areas of the country 
and will challenge the security-oriented polli- 
tics of the last two generations. 

If he is correct, then anyone to the left of 
William Buckley (who sees Reagan as the voice 
of “responsible conservatism’’ and defends him 
against attacks from the Eastern liberal esta- 
blishment, although he does not yet write about 
him in the worshipful manner in which he still 
talks about Barry Goldwater) can look forward 
to 1968 and beyond without enthusiasm. 

SERIOUS CHALLENGE 

The Johnson-Goldwater campaign of 1964 
moved the entire American political scene 
several degrees to the right; the dominant theme 
of the Johnson Administration has been not 
the War on Poverty in Appalachia and the ghet- 
toes but the War on People in Viet Nam. To 
reverse this trend, it would be necessary for 
Johnson to be seriously challenged from the 
left in 1968.About the best that could be expect- 
ed is that the Republican candidate would be a 
dove on Viet Nam and a ‘me-too’ on everything 
else. But a Johnson-Reagan campaign would 
simply accelerate the trend and still more firm 
ly establish the far right as a force in American 
politics -- if Reagan loses. In a year when, as 
Esquire magazine said, “the Republicans could 
easily defeat Lyndon Johnson if only they didn’t 
have to run a candidate against him’’,it is hard to 
discount the possibility that we will wake up in 
the morining of January 21, 1969, and find that 
Ronald Reagan. is President of the United Sta- 
tes. 

And would you believe Congresswoman Shir- 
ley Temple? 

by Robert Chodos 


4, 


hy 


bolish the 


lecture system... 


It began years ago when we started 
school. During those years (for most 
of us about one half our lives so far) 
the damage was done and now, logi- 
cally, we suffer fromits various aspects. 
Firstly, we were taught hundreds of 
facts about unrelated “topics” and “sub- 
jects”. (Did you once discuss relation- 
ships between your high-school phy- 
sics and the study of WWI in history or 
British conquest of India from another 
viewpoint - for instance an Indian His- 
torian). 

Secondly, we were taught the value 
and merit of learning how to follow 
institutional rules and regulations and 
class directions. This learning came 
from direct involvement, right? -~ 
from what toilets we could use and 
when we could use them to what facts 
were most important to memorize to 
pass an examination. 

The less one ‘‘fit in’? to the pattern, 
the less one was “appreciated”. Mis- 
fits adjusted or took the consequences -- 
bad marks, social and parental pressure, 
personal depression and withdrawl, 
etc. etc. However, there are few unma- 
nageable misfits and in one way or ano- 
ther everyone learns bloody well the 
dictum, “it pays to stay in school”. 

For those of us who “make it” to uni- 
versity, the emphasis immediately be- 
comes “getting through”. By now, af- 
ter at least twelve years in school, most 
people are determined to “get through” 






22 St, Catherine E. 
866-6944 


6627 St-Hubert Re 


272-4665 ne 


to the promised payment at any cost. 
Education becomes something bought 
for future use, ie., training bought for 
the job which is actually the payment 
promised in “it pays to stay in school”. 

The process of deepening and enrich- 
ing our understanding and knowledge of 
tne world and of ourselves in relation 
to the word, i.e. — education, ana 
the tools of education-writing, reading 
and discussion are not considerations. 
It is so because it has been so through- 
out our schooling. We neither expect 
nor demand differently nor, by now, do 
most students find it in their interest 
to begin criticizing the situation. After 
years of training acquired in the ste- 
rile, narrow confines of parochial mid- 
dleclass schools, few want to “rock 
the boat” so close to the end and the 
payoff at last. Lectures, notetaking and 
the odd term paper fit into the scheme 
beautifully because they do not develop 
individual intellectual and critical skills. 
These are developed on the basis of dis- 
cussion around students’ reading, writ- 
ing and experience, effectively challeng- 
ed by fellow students and advanced stu- 
dents in the field, ie., faculty. 

Instead we have the logical conclu- 
sion to our 12 year pre-university edu- 
cation: a superficial, deadening, one- 
way affair, the lecture system. Frustra- 
tion with “the way things are” runs 
from wondering what the hell you're 
doing here to personal depression si- 


lence and passive acceptance to vulgar 
outbursts from students who balk at 
any intellectual challenge inside (and 
outside) classes. People are threatened 
by their own intellectual inadequacy - 
“underdeveloped intellectual’’, stunt- 
ed from years of meaningless rote and 
frivilous “extra-curricular” activities. 

The stmcture of the lecture system 
reinforces this situation. It prevents 
the development of critical and per- 
ceptive faculties and encourages a ge- 
neral bitchiness about “the way things 
are in the university”. There is little 
serious attempt to get to the root of 
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this vague and even acceptable feeling. 
The time has come to make this univer- 
sity more than the last step in a train- 
ing program over which we seem to 
have little control. To what advantage 
and in whose interests do things re- 
main unchanged at Sir George? 

At this level, for a start, we must 
abolish the lecture system and replace 
it with small (8 - 12 students) seminar 
classes where the real dynamic work- 
ings of educations can begin to take 
place. 





\, DATING CLUB 


it’s the SURE, 
EASY WAY to make 
new friends 


Get more out of life! Enjoy yourselfl Thousands of men and 
women between the ages of 17 and 70 are making new friends 
through Comput-A-Date. 


IT’S EASY 


And 2 stores in 


Every day Comput-A-Date brings hundreds of people together. 
And by means of electronic data processing equipment Comput- 
A-Date can find and match your personality characteristics and 
preferences with someone whose company you'll enjoy. Some- 
one who is also interested in meeting someone like you! 


MARRIAGE COUNSELLORS? 


Nol Comput-A-Date is definitely not a marriage counselling 
agency and should not be mistaken as one. Comput-A-Date 
was founded simply to help bring people together. People of all 
ages and from all walks of life. And because Comput-A-Date is 
based on psychology, the matches arranged through our electro- 
nic equipment have the highest likelihood of being compatible. 


HERE’S HOW: 

Just fill in the coupon and send it to Computerized Compati- 
bility Research Inc., 2015 Drummond St., Suite 250A, Mont- 
real, along with your cheque or money order for $5. Comput- 
A-Date will then rush your confidential analysis questionnaire 
to you. There is nothing else to buy! 

In processing your answers to these questions, Comput-A-Date 
can find at least five people in your area, whose company you 
should enjoy. And remember, there are no right or wrong 
answers — no passing or failing grade — it is simply a guide, 
based on psychology, to find the right match for you. 


DONT 





Somewhere, in your area, there are at least five 
people who want to date you. Send in the coupon 
today. You owe it to yourself! Why not do it right 
now? 





RIGHT FOR ANYWEAR EVERYWHERE 





ON THE CAMPUS, GOING STEADY OR GOIN’ STUDY ALTIRERLIES SARE CONDIDENI 


Warm, wearable and wonderful CORDUROY JEANS by LEE 
and LEVI available at DAPPER DAN in more colours, sty- 
les and sizes than you ever dreamed possible. Brand new 
colours include Sand, Hat Chocolate and Loden. These Cor- 
duroy Jeans won't sag or stretch out of shape. They're 
soft, rugged. and wrinkle-free. Try on a paity.. you won't 
want to take them off. Come to DAPPER DAN WHERE THE 
JEANS ARE; and Permanent-press pants, turtle-neck swea- 
ters, classic button-down sport-shirts and otherfine fashion- 
wear for guys and gals going places. 





Computerized Compatibility Research tnc., 
2015 Drummond St., Suite 250A, Montreal 


Please rush my confidential analysis questionnaire. 
| enclose $5 and | understand there is nothing else 
to buy. 


FULL NAME 
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DIRECTED by 
PETER WATKINS 
ACADEMY 
AWARD WINNING 
DIRECTOR OF 
THE “WAR GAME” 


Searching. . . 
angry... 


controversial. .. 


UNIVERSAL PRESENTS THE JOHN HEYMAN/ PETER WATKINS PRODUCTION 


PRIVILEGE 


TECHNICOLOR®? 


with Montreal's very own Mark London 


TIMES: 1.00-3.10-5.20 7.30-9.40 


WI ODEON CINEMA] 
PLACE DU CANADA 


WINDSOR AT LAGAUCHETIERE INSIDE PARKING 
ENTRANCE VIA LE CHATEAU CHAMPLAIN, TEL. 861-4595 








FOLLOW THE EXPO 67 ‘‘MAN AND MUSIC” 
PAVILION TO MOUNT ORFORD. BECOME 
A JMC MEMBER BY SUBSCRIBING TO 
THESE FIVE CONCERTS AND OBTAIN 
REDUCED RATES FOR THE 1968 ORFORD JMC 
CONCERTS. 





‘Thursday November 16 
L°AMANTE CUBISTA 


comic opera by Roberto Hazon 


THE STORY OF BABAR 


Music: F. Poulenc Story: J. de Brunhoff 

Cecile Vallee, soprano 

Benoit Dufour. baritone 

Colombe Pelletier and Constance Channon- Douglass 
duo pianists 

Raymond L'Heureux, narrator 


Thursday December 14 


THE TALICH QUARTET FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Thyrsday January 11 


CLAUDE SAVARD, CANADIAN PIANIST 


Thursday February 15 
LOUIS-JACQUES RONDELEUX, French Baritone 
Thursday March 14 


LES PETITS CHANTEURS DU MONT-ROYAL 


ERS: 
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Student membership: $5.00 
Regular membership: $7.00 
Privileged membership: $10.00 






Salle Claude Champagne 
200 Bellingham Road 
Montreal 8 





Membership cards on sale at the JMC Secretariat 430 St. 


Joseph Blvd. West Montreal 8, Que. Tel.: 274-4378. 












Atlantic student union dissolves 


By John Kelsey 
Canadian University Press 


ANTIGONISH, N.S. (CUP) -- The last con- 
gress of the Association of Atlantic Students 
Sunday became the first Atlantic Students Con- 
ference as A.A.S. dissolved into three provin- 
cial unions. 


The ASC will meet annually to exchange in- 
formation and co-ordinate political action 
among the provincial bodies and unaffiliated 
schools throughout the Maritimes. 


‘The first ASC project is an Atlantic student 
day in late January, when unions in Nova Sco- 
tia, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick 
will barrage their provincial governments. 


Dalhousie president Dennis Ashworth said, 
“We didn’t come here to preside over the fu- 
neral of AAS. We came to work for a strong 
political union.” He said AAS failed because 
it lacked leadership, and did nothing. 


“But provincial unions can do a lot of effec- 
tive political work, and provincial meetings 
will force ASC delegates to do their homework 
before the annual conference.” 


ASC adopted the CUS declaration of the Ca- 
nadian Student as a working guide, but its policy 
will not be binding and it will not provide ser- 
vices. 


CUS president-elect Peter Warrian Satur- 
day called the trend to provincial unions a his- 
torical bind. 


Warrian said in an interview he looked for a 
return to regional organizations in a few years, 
when the trend set by the Ontario union of stu- 
dents proved unfeasible for the rest of the coun- 
try. 


CUS vice-president Don Mitchell said the 
Atlantic universities are not ready for provin- 
cial unions, ‘‘There are two provinces with no- 
thing to work with —- P.E.I. and Newfoundland. 


“But the idea of a regional conference of 
Maritime campuses is good, and could be used 
to build a region-wide political base.” 


The AAS break-up was opposed by King’s 
College and St. Francis Xavier. King’s presi- 
dent Steve Hart said the real problems of edu- 
cation are not regional, not provincial, and 
urged a strong Maritime union be built on the 
rubble of AAS. 


“We came to build AAS, not kill it. ASC 
will only be an exchange of ideas, not a poli- 
tical entity.” 


The ASC will be open to non-members of 
provincial bodies. 


St. Francis Xavier president John Gorman 
urged retention of an AAS modeled after CUS 
national, with full-time secretariat and bud- 
get, to help members organize football con- 
ferences and winter carnivals. 


Said Ashworth: “We’ve got enough damn 
service organizations. Provincial union and the 
ASC are political bodies.” 


St. Mary’s University will host a conference 
in November to found the Nova Scotia union. 


Mount Alison delegates missed Saturday’s 
provincial Caucus meetings and Sunday’s ple- 
nary. They went home Saturday afternoon for 
their junior prom. 


The University of New Brunswick also left 
the conference Saturday, but it is rumoured 
to support a provincial union. 


Acadia president Bob Levy said his school, 
which dropped out of CUS and the AAS, will 
join a Nova Scotia union. 


Dave Raynor, speaking for P.E.I.’s Prince of 
Wales College and St. Dunstan’s University, 
said a provincial union is planned. 


“We've only got two schools,” he said, “if 
both join, we've got 100 per cent of students in 
a solid block. But neither of us will join another 
provincial union.” 


P.E.I. plans to host next year’s Atlantic Stu- 
dent Conference. 


Newfoundland was not represented at the 
conference. 


2 to | Margin 


UBC stays in CUS 


Sullivan said he was pleasantly surprised 
that students here wish to remain in the main- 
stream of Canadian student thinking. 


“I hope that interest that students have 
shown in this referendum will be carried into 
council so we may implement CUS programs 
and achieve active results,” said Sullivan. 


Law president Jim Taylor, who supported 
the withdrawal from CUS programs, said he 
didn’t expect the referendum to pass. 


“But I still demand a recount,” he said. “Be- 
cause of the way the issue was presented in 
the newspapers and orally it probably deserv- 
ed the result it got.” 


Taylor said the failure of the anti-CUS 
forces was more a condemnation of his own 
methods. 


“T still think CUS membership is an issue 
which we will have to face,” he said. “It is 
still an organization irrelevant to local needs.” 


VANCOUVER (CUP) - UBC students 
gave a hearty vote of confidence to the Cana- 
dian Union of Students Wednesday. 


5,565 students voted 70 per cent in favor 
of UBC’s continuation in CUS in the Alma 
Mater society-sponsored referendum. 


1,743 voted yes to the motion to withdraw 
from the national students’union, 3,811 voted 
no. 


There were 11 spoiled ballots. 


All but two polls ~- forestry and agriculture 
and engineering -- voted for retention of CUS 
membership. 


CUS president Hugh Armstrong here for 
the referendum, said that CUS will now be 
able to move ahead with strong new programs 


“These results will be well-received by the 
rest of the country,’’ he said. 


“We now have a job to get done, especial- 
ly in the area of educational reform. I look 
forward to strong UMC leadership in CUS.” 


Armstrong said CUS gets support wherever 
there is a tradition of strong student govern- 
ment. 


“The other two schools who held CUS 
referendums, Windsor and Acadia, did not 
give strong support to CUS because they do 
not have the strong students’ governments.”’ 


Armstrong said he hopes UBS’s council 
will take the lead in effecting CUS policy. 


“How this is done depends on the local 
style,” he said. 

“We recognize the local councils as the 
spokesmen for the students on a campus.” 


Council president Shaun Sullivan is consi- 
dered spokesman for CUS at UBC, said Arms- 
trong. 
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Home opener Saturday 


On November 29, 30 
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BONNIE and CLYDE: 


a 


review 


A Review of Bonnie & Clyde 
by Victor A. Lehotay and Chris Hall 


(REE 0 an eS ae Ds en ee eee 


It is customary to write a review just after a film has come out; however 
! didn’t get to see Bonnie & Clyde until now. Now that! have, | feel some 
thing ought to be said about it and so a friend and | present this retrospect 
in the hope that it might encourage others to go and see this important film. 

There is a tendency in us to identify with the characters in a story, a 
tendency that every film exploits and which in the end decides how success- 
ful it is, (for | do not believe that any film, no matter how good technically, 
can affect us as art if we are permitted to view it objectively). The film 
Bonnie & Clyde makes use of this tendency in a very special way. 


The film starts out like any other 
period-piece, with expensive sets and 
burning colour. You settle down for a 
good escape story; you can see right 
away that it’s a bit idealized so you 
know it’}l be a bit unrealistic, but 
anyway it’s pretty funny at the be- 
ginning, and exciting. Bit by bit, how- 
ever, notes of violence are introduced. 
Now, there is nothing glamorous in 
the violence. In contrast to the light, 
ephemeral quality of the groundwork, 
the violence is brutal, stunning and 
inescapable. Suddenly you realize 
with a shock that you have become 
involved: what before seemed light 
and entertaining now seems real and 
deeply moving. How can it be that 
random scenes of almost pointless 
violence can have this effect on a 
glamorous, light-hearted movie? Why 
don’t the two seem to clash? 

The answer lies, | think, in the fact 
that in precisely this combination the 
makers of this film have hit upon the 
exact mood and outlook of the cha- 
racters themselves. What could be mo- 
re clear than the fact that crime is in 
fact glamorous, that we have always 
known this and felt it? That crime 
does not pay is irrelevant to a movie 
dealing with the outlaw’s feelings, 
who expects to get away with it (and 
makes us hope that he does), whose 
predominant feeling is one of freedom 
and the joy of escape. It is this feel- 
ing that Bonnie & Clyde undertakes to 


convey to us. The genious of the film 
lies in the realization that neither the 
brutality of crime nor the euphoria of 
the criminal, but the two together de- 
pict crime as it is; that the discre- 
pancy of the two will but strengthen 
each. For we recognize in Bonnie & 
Clyde an embodiment of our own deep 
desires; at the same time we consider 
them unreal (just as we consider the- 
se desires impracticable). But the vio- 
lence makes them real; it becomes the 
price we must pay. But in setting a 
price we are giving form to our desi- 
res. To be able to see ourselves as 
really free, without responsibilities, 
ranging through the countryside in big, 
stolen automobiles, without having to 
make the usual responses to society, 
we must first imagine that we have be- 
come murderers, which is not so im- 
portant in itself as in establishing a 
complete break, ensuring that the 
usual responses can no longer be ma- 
de. The dream of breaking loose be- 
comes real for us, as it did for Bonnie 
& Clyde, to the extent that the under- 
lying violence, (fear of which holds 
us back), becomes familiar. 


In the same way the idealization 
reinforces the violence, making it es- 
sential, comprehensible. The beauty, 
the generosity of spirit of the cha- 
racters makes their brutality tragic ra- 
ther than disgusting. Nor can anyone 
see this film without feeling the sheer 


beauty of being in a position to terror- 
ized by it. 

Not only is the film great because 
we are confronted with these opposing 
impressions in the same way that the 
characters are, but because it implies 
that we will make the same choice. 
The compelling force of the film is in 
that you are made to struggle to iden- 
tify with the heroes, and the more in- 
tense this struggle, the more complete- 
ly you share their emotions. Perhaps 
the most shocking recognition comes 
at the end when we realize that it was 
worth it. But only when you think of 
the unspeakable horror of the final 
scene, and you mean that it was worth 
that, do you realize how strongly you 
shared this outlaw feeling with them; 
a realization that the film forces out 
of you by showing you slowly, step by 
step just how far and at what price 
willing to carry an identification with 
it. 

Victor A. Lehotay 


One of the most interesting aspects 
of Bonnie & Clyde is the way in which 
some important points are made in ve- 
ry short scenes. Played against a 
backdrop of the Great Depression in 
the American mid-West, the film lightly 
underscores the plot in presenting an 
accurate picture of the Thirties. Ex- 
emplifying this are the short glimpses 
of dispossessed farmers, unemployed 
idlers and Oakey migrants; people who 
all reflect the prevalent conditions of 
the period. When Bonnie & Clyde make 
their exit from a bank after sucess- 
fully relieving it of its funds, and find 
that their getaway car is_ tightly 
squeezed between two parked automo- 
biles, the resultant delay before the 
escape allows by-standers the time to 
sense what is taking place. A quick 
shot of lounging Negroes, their faces 
beaming with intense amusement, mir- 
rors the popular opinion of bank rob- 
bery. Too poor, for the most part, to 
have funds in the banks, working peo- 
ple of the time felt that these ‘‘he- 
roes’’ avenged them, in part, against 


the banks which had foreclosed mort- 
gages, dwindled savings and refused 
to advance credit. In another scene in 
which C.W. brings the wounded Bonnie 
& Clyde into an Oakey camp it is si- 
gnificant that he should ask for no- 
thing more than a drink of water. The- 
se people had little enough to sustain 
them without aiding others. Scenes 
such as these which pass in a matter 
of seconds have an import greatly out 
of proportion to the time devoted to 
them. 

Much in the same way the back- 
ground music provided by Flatt and 
Scruggs imparts a special meaning to 
the overall theme of the film. During 
the lighter scenes the bluegrass sound 
helps to emphasize the exhuberance 
felt by the protagonists. Yet, ironical- 
ly, this same banjo work is imposed 
upon scenes of a much more dramatic 
tenor. We do not expect to hear this 
same music played over scenes such 
as the one in which the gang is flee- 
ing from a particularly brutal murder, 
or while Bonnie & Clyde, seriously 
wounded, narrowly escape capture. 
This single theme seems to illustrate 
that the events of their lives, whether 
comic or tragic, mingle to form a uni- 
fied total experience. Fortunes may 
rise or regress yet they are constantly 
heading towards a single, inevitable 
end. 

The most moving and most enlight- 
ening shot in the film takes place in 
the same way — within a few seconds 
— prior to the terrifying final minutes. 
Clyde, realizing that time has run out, 
turns, hands outstretched to where 
Bonnie sits. Neither the twisted smile 
which crosses his face nor Bonnie's 
calm acceptance display regret for the 
short yet exciting lives they had led. 
This is a final bit of evidence which 
brings us to conclude that in a period 
such as the Thirties, crime is glamor- 
ous and that for people such as Bonnie 
& Clyde, unwilling to accept the de- 
prevations of the Depression, the 
means justify the end. 


Chris Hall 
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ENGINEERING GRADS 


Engineering graduates in civil, electrical, mechanical and 
other engineering fields are invited to consider these em- 
ployment opportunities with the Public Service of Canada: 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT SYSTEMS DESIGN 
PROGRAMS 

WATER RESOURCE STUDIES 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
LABORATORY RESEARCH 
MAINTENANCE AND 
OPERATIONS 

INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
PATENT EXAMINATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
SURVEYS 


TRADE PROMOTION 


A career with the Federal Government, the major 
employer of professional engineers in Canada, featu- 
res broad scope for professional development, compe- 
titive salaries, technically trained support staff, 
modern equipment, three weeks’ annual vacation and 
promotion based on merit. 


INTERVIEWS: November 15 and 16 


Mr. G.S.C, Smith, P. Eng. will be on campus to discuss 
engineering careers with you on the above dofes. Arrange 
your appointment through the Placement Office today. 


College gals will find the Yellow 
Pages one of the most useful 
reference, books around. Dream- 
ing of an adventurous life? No 
need to go floating down the Nile 
on a royal barge. Just take a trip 
through the Yellow Pages. And 
like Cleopatra, you'll find all the 
adventure you can handle. Your 
local Yellow Pages tells you 
where to find theatres, restau- 
rants — everything that’s hap- 
pening in town. And, if you’d like 
to look like a ‘mod’ Cleopatra — 
the Yellow Pages can tell you 
where to find the newest fash- 
ions, hairpieces, jewellery, per- 
fumes and cosmetics. Everything 
that’s ‘in’ is in the Yellow Pages. 


YELLOW jy. PAGES 
Ty. 
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New faces dot basketball lineup 


Last September when Head Coach Fred Whitacre of the Varsity Basketball team surveyed his 
potential roster for the 1967-68 season, he realized that three-quarters of last year’s team had ei- 
ther left or graduated, leaving him with a small nucleus of three returning veterns. 


At the present time with the 
season opener slated for this 
Saturday November 11th, an 
even more unusual situation 
has arisen. Only one of these 
veterans, 6’ forward and Cap- 
tain Brian Cunliffe, remains 
on the present squad of ele- 
ven players and Cunliffe him- 
self appears to have lost his 
starting position to one of 
‘the many fine rookies who ha- 
ve joined the team this year. 

Ordinarily, such a change o- 
ver in personnel would point 
towards a long and dreary sea- 
son, but the future appears to 
hold just the opposite in store 
for the fiery mentor of the Var- 
sity team. There is every indi- 
cation that this season’s Var- 
sity Basketball team will de- 
finitely be in line for one of 
the four playoff positions in 
the Ottawa-St. Lawrence Con- 
ference and might well be in 
the midst of the fight for top 
spot along with Carelton and 
Loyola. 

Such optimism is not merely 
wishful thinking or wild drea- 
ming. Although the majority 
of players are new to this class 
of basketball, two members 
of the ‘starting five’ are expe- 
rienced university ball players. 

Mike Hirsch, 63” center, 
formerily played at Carelton 
University but was forced to 
sit out last year due to ineli- 
gibily. Wilf Jackson, a 57” 
guard, was one of the stars 
of the 1966 squad when he was 
named MVP at the Mount Al- 
lision Carnival Game. 

The remaining guard posi- 
tion is filled ably by 5°11” new- 
comer Ron Truesdale a star of 
the strong Montreal Junior 





teamates Wilf Jackson (25) and Rod Ward wait 
expectantly for the pass. 


Basketball League last season 
and a former first team all- 
star in High School at New 
York. Truesdale is joined by 
another American boy, 6’ For- 
ward Richard Campoli from Al- 
bany. Campoli possesses a fi- 
ne 30.5 average per game from 
his high school play and should 
help the Varsity scoring punch 
immenseily. 

The remaining forward spot 
has been a focal point of inte- 
rest all through training camp, 
with vetern Cunliffe and new- 
comer Rod Ward of Trinadad 
waging a spirited battle. It ap- 
pears now that Ward has the in- 
side tract thanks mainly to an 
excellant showing in early 
season scrimages. 

Coach Whitacre has indica- 
ted that he would not hesitate 
to throw any of his remaining 
players into the fray in the 
event that one of the starters 
should falter. 


by 
Stew Phelan 


Other members of this year’s 
team include 6’ Guard and for- 
ward Carl Robb, a Montreal 
All-Star last season 6’ rookie 
guard Peter Tulk and 674” 
rookie center Dave Wilding. 
Rounding out the team are 
6’ forward Yaki Mandel from 
West Hill and 59” guard Mike 
Dawson from the South Shore. 

Like last season, the Varsi- 


tently. 


ty will undoubtedly be at a 
height disadvantage in nearly 
every game, but unlike past 
years, Whiteacre does not plan 
to use a slow ball control ga- 
me to compensate for this di- 
sadvantage. Instead, this year 
the Coach plans to use the op- 
posite technique employing 
the ‘fast break’ thus utilizing 
the fine speed at his disposal. 

The Georgian’s two starting 
guards Jackson and Truesda- 
le, are among the fastest men 
on the squad and consequent- 
ly they are expected to be the 
main leaders in this exciting 
style of basketball. 

Another factor which could 
make this the most exciting 
basketball team to represent 
Sir George in several years, 
arises from the ‘freelance’ bas- 
ketball style which Coach Whi- 
tacre is allowing his team to use 
this season. This simply means 
that the players will not be 
restricted in carrying the ball 
down the court and then pro- 
ceed to carefully set up plays 
which have been established 
in practice. Naturally, such 
plays will still be an integral 
part of the game, but at the 
same time the players will be 
permitted to devise plays as the 
action permits. 

Mont St.Louis Home Court 

In an effort to consolidate 
all their home games at one 
central location the Varsity 
Basketball team will be playing 
all home contests at COLLEGE 
MONT ST. LOUIS, 244 Sher- 
brooke Street East. 

Ottawa University Gee Gees 
will be the visitors this Satur- 
day November 11th in a game 
scheduled for 3.00 p.m. 
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A football season in retrospect 


by Alan Pesner 


1967 was the year football came to Sir George Williams University. The question which imme- 
diately arises in many people’s mind is whether or not this initial season was a success. 


If one attempts to answer this 
query on the basis of the team’s 
2 - 4 won - lost record, then 
one must agree that this season 
has been a successful one. In 
the annals of sport few clubs 
either amateur or professional, 
have attained such a high per- 
centage of winning of their ini- 
tial operative season. One only 
has to look as far as the Atlan- 
ta Falcons of the National 
Falcons of the National Foot- 
ball League to illustrate this 
point: out of their first 14 ga- 
mes they only managed to win 
one. 


All was not so bright on the 
football field itself. However 
the Georgians were able to 
amass a total of only 15 points 
while allowing 142 points to 
be scored against them. Of 
this total 141 were scored in 
four games. 


This lack of scoring punch 





Eyes Examined 
Prescriptions Filled 


and poor defensive play was 
due to many factors. 

Firstly, many Sir George 
who nave had football experien- 
ce were playing for outside 
teams. 

Secondly, of the 75 players 
who last expressed a desire 
to include football in their 
athletic program, a total of 
18 turned out for the first prac- 
tice. 

Thirdly the idea of having 
to practice many miles from 
campus was a great deterent 
in the recruiting program. Ma- 
ny students did not want to 
bother travelling to Seaway 
Park in St. Lambert to parti- 
cipate in the daily practices. 

Fan support, another area 
for consideration, was a dis- 
grace. Few Georgian suppor- 
ters ventured out to see the 
games and support their team 
in the manner they so rightly 
deserved. 


The 1967 Georgian football team 


Complete Professional 
Contact Lens Service 


Richard Rotholz, 0.D. 


Offices situated at: 
Miracle Mart (ground level) 
Alexis Nihon Plaza 

St. Catherine & Atwater 


Optometrist 


Telephone: 
931-4041 


CHEMISTRY GRADUATES 


Our representative will be on campus 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1967 


to interview students interested in a technical sales 


career. 


Successful candidates will be given programmed 


training in a 


phases of company operations for six 


or more months, including nine weeks at the company 
~sponsored orientation and products school, in pre- 
paration for assignment as technical sales represen- 


tatives. On-the-job training is continous 


through 


sales meetings, seminars and follow-up career coun- 


selling.. 


See your placement officer for more information. 


Fisher Scientific Co., Limited 


> Montreal 
> TORONTO 


> EDMONTON 


> Vancouver 





These facts lead us to the 
question previously presented 
was football successful at Sir 
George, and should it be res- 
cheduled next year? If the o- 
pinions of the players are va- 
lued and well they should be, 
this year’s football performan- 
ce can definitely be classified 
as a success and should be con- 
tinued. 

Assistant Coach Arsenault 
stated the prospect for next 
year’s team this way: 

“Next season’s football pros- 
pects look good. If Coach 
Elkas financial report is satis- 
factory, the chance of a second 
year team looks good.” 

To this quote we add, our 
own thoughts - if measures 
such as no outside releases, 
obtaining a practice field clo- 
ser to home and a greater Geor- 
gians spirit are instituted then 
we look forward to a success- 
ful 1968 football season. 


Use our 
Classifieds 
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A heart breaking year 


for the soccer team 





by Saul Markowicz 


The kingdom of soccer in 


OSLAA-land has not yet crown-' 


edits king of the castle but 
no one will easily forget this 
year’s up-coming coronation. 

By the sixth game, Sir Geor- 
ge, Carleton, RMC and Loyola 
were all in the race for the 
throne. Carleton, however, 
freaked out on the draw-bridge 
after a tie with RMC. 

Last weekend Sir Ron Lico- 
rish’s Georgian knights were 
thrown off the southeast tower 
into the moat even. though 
they dumped Macdonald 6-3. 
The two other survivors also 
won and a tie in points remain- 
ed between the Georgians and 
RMC. Loyola was left two 
points behind with one game 
in hand. The Sir George how- 
ever are in the water because of 
their early season loss to RMC. 

In the event that Loyola beats 
Ottawa Saturday, the problem 
of deciding the king will be up 
to the officials of the two sur- 
viving camps. A_ heartbreak-. 
ing year in an interview with 
Ed Enos, athletic director at 
Loyola, he stated; “we don’t 
like the idea of co-champions, 
a playoff game should decide 
the outcome. However, it is 
up to RMC.” 

Meanwhile at Newman Park 
last Saturday, the Georgians 
closed a very successful season 


LEARN TO TYPE 


as they proved to be the brr- 
ter swimmers in an easy victory 
over the Mac Clansmen, As 
everyone knows when _ the 
rains come down anything 
is liable to happen. The treach- 
erous mud produced a wild 
and high scoring affair. 

The georgians led 5-1 at the 
end of the opening half. Right 
inside Ted Dandoulaki scored 
at 1:40 and then again at the 
twelveth minute mark. Derek 
McLaughlin then kicked a 
penalty shot for a three goal 
lead. Mac came back to score 
as Arend Kleinhout scored 
from a wild scramble. Georgian 
forwards Mark Wilson and 
Andre Farkas rounded out 
the scoring in the first half 
making it 5-] in favor of Sir 
George. 

Mac’s Noel Kirten started 
things in the final half but Mc- 
Laughlin quickly returned 
the favour for Sir George. 
Kleinhout also scored a second 
as he drilled one into the geor- 
gian net late in the game. 

Although Sir George dropp- 
ed out of the race everyone 
in the university must con- 
gratulate Ron Licorish and 
his merry men who played three 
games without regular goaler 
Dave Mulaner, but still manag- 
ed a tremendous effort and a 
great show of soccer strength. 





Save Money and Time | oi 


YQCOLLEG: 


=== 


Courses offered Saturday moming and / or late afternoon 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Special Rates For Students! For information tel.: 933-6896 


2052 St. Cat 





Both Coca-Cola and Coke are registered trade marks which Identify only the product of Coca-Cola Ltd. 





Who cares! Who's got the Coke? Coéa-Cola has the 
refreshing taste you never get tired of. That's why things go 


better with Coke, after Coke, after Coke. 


2052 St. Catherine St.W. Rm. 108 


Drink 
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SINGLES? 
COMPATIBLE? 


Let the stars tell you 


For free questionnaire 
write to: 


ASTRO-MATCH LTC. 


1674 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


OPENING TONIGHT 
LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 


Joe TEX 
AND HIS 
GREAT REVIEW 


SPECIAL SUNDAY 
MAT. 3 P.M. 


Esquire 
1 (ON 
§ BAR 


THE HOUSE OF GOOD MUSIC 


1224 STANLEY ST. 





Equipment fora 


1967 


Ski elub trains in 
anticipation of snow 


Only a few years ago, Sir 
George had trouble finding 
enough people to form a six 
man team. This year, more 
than thirty enthusiasts parti- 
cipated in the first night of 
preseason conditioning, and 
over a dozen expressed inte- 
rest in trying out for the team. 
With the considerable interest 
shown this year, both the men’s 
and women's teams will cons- 
titute a strong threat in the 
OSLAA against Loyola, Sher- 
brooke, Ottawa, etc. 

In 1966, the women’s team 
won the Champlain Invitational 
Ski Meet Trophy. 

The men’s team came within 
a few points of winning many 
meets, and some of it’s members 
had great success on an indi- 
vidual basis. Art Hornibrook 
for example, was selected 
to represent Quebec at the 
Centennial Winter Games in 
«British Columbia on the basis 
of his win in the Provincial 
Cross-Country Meet. 

The Monday conditioning 
session at Montreal High School 
Gymnasium involves running, 
calisthenics, and a _ vicious 
halt-hour ot “murder ball”. 
Wednesday nights, the train- 
ing is held outdoors at Murray 
Park. Brandishing ski poles, 
the group tears around through 
the trees and over the hills. 

Training will continue during 
the Christmas Holidays, as 
a three day training camp will 
be held wherever conditions 
allow. Shamom-run times will 
determine who will be on the 
school teams. 

In January and February, 
the teams will compete in 4 or 
5 races, terminating with our 


lab course 
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Invitational Meet held in con- 
junction with Winter Carnival. 

Anyone who is interested in 
any phase of the Ski Program 
may direct their inquiries to 


Kirk Henry, men’s team coach, 


Don Dunbar, women’s team 
coach, or the Department of 
Physical Education in Room 
407 of the Hal! Building. 


/ Schedule starts Saturday Schedule starts Saturday... ; 


Hockey team opens title defense 


Sir George Varsity hockey team opens defence of its Ottawa-St, Lawrence Athletic Associa- 
tion championship on Saturday when they meet the College Militaire Royal at St.Jean, Quebec. 
The Georgians, seeking their fifth consecutive OSLAA title, will be hardpressed to maintain 


their number one ranking. . 


The Loyola Warriors, under New Head Coach Dave Draper, are every bit as good as last year’s 
second place team and appear headed for the number one OSLAA rating. 
Despite daily workouts, Georgian Head Coach Paul Arsenault admits that the season may be 








The rowing team is in a jam. 
A sufficient number of people 
have filled out application forms 
but very few have turned up for 
winter practice. This training 
is essential if Sir George hopes 
to compete in the Olympic 
trials. 

Laury West, who has coached 
Canada’s olympic team and 
recently was the head coach at 
the University of British Co- 


BY ALLAN HILTON 


well advanced before his team starts to produce. 


“We have a good first line of Toby O’Brien, Gord Ross, and Bill Ellyett”, he said, “but the 


rest of the.fellows are still green. It might take a while”. 


Arsenault’s other lines will include centers Terry Snell, Jim Webster and Bob Philip; right win- 
| gers Gary Thornston and Dave Beasand; and left wingers Bill McJanet, Warren Gill, RayLe Couf- 


fe. 


Seven defencemen rem4in with the team, but it is not likely that all of them will dress for the 
opener. Tony Lees, Bryce Liberty and Larry Meehan are returning from last year’s team, whi- 
le John Murrey, Greg Harmon, Wayne McGill, and Gord Haufman are all rookies. 

Arsenault still hasn't decided on his first choice among the three goaltenders, Fred Gariepy, 


Doug Cageorge and John Morrison. 
Game time at St.Jean is 8.00 pm. 


The Georgians will participate in the fifth annual McGill invitational Tornament eres starts 


this Monday. 


3 tie. 


The Université de Montréal Carabins and the Loyola Warriors will also compete. 


McGill Tourney Monday 


McGiil and Sir George emerged as co-winners of last year when the final game ended i in az 


Rowing crew 


needs bodies 


lumbia stated that he ‘wants 
to see bodies not names’’. 


No experience is necessary 
as Coach West believes that in 
eight months an inexperienced 
crew can be moulded into a 
crew of international calibre. 

Practices take place every 
Tuesday and Thursday from 
five to six PM at Birks Hall. 
All newcomers are welcome. 



























U of M Carabins. 









All games will be played at the McGill Winter Stadium. 
ICE CHIPS: Toby O’Brien has been elected Captain of the Georgians, and Larry Meehan assis- 
tant captain....The Georgians were winless in three exhibition games. They were defeated by 
the Verdun Maple Leafs, the Montreal North Bears (both of the Metro Junior ‘A* League) and the 


Ina lifetime of lectures, you’d 

never learn what the world is really 

like. You have to see it — the laboratory 

with three billion teachers. You might learn 

political economy from a Muscovite (or English from a 

Cockney bartender). Discover high finance in a Caribbean 
marketplace (or sales psychology in a Paris souvenir shop). Get a re- 


fresher course in ancienthistory (or justabout anything) froma cabbie in Rome. 

Or be taught something new and unforgettable somewhere on your own continent. 

When you’re ready to take the lab course in learning (and living it up), call Air Canada. 
We've got a good way to get you to class. 


AIR CANADA @&) 


IRELAND « ENGLAND » SCOTLAND « FRANCE « GERMANY * SWITZERLAND « AUSTRIA e DENMARK  U.S.S.R. 





